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Sing unto the Lord...’ (see page 13) 
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Releasing the Brakes 


W: HAVE COME far 
enough in the New 
Life Movement to be 
aware of the possibilities 
that lie in it. But we’ve a 
long ways to go before 
we come anywhere near 
the set objectives. We 
are now at the point 
where we must release 
the brakes. We know the 
things that are holding the Church back. Are 
we willing to submit to the disciplines that will 
release the brakes that hold back the fulness of 
the New Life that is in Christ? Think of four 
needed disciplines. 





Discipline of study: We daily witness the 
power of hard, disciplined study. When some 
of us were in college, the atom was defined as 
“the smallest indivisible particle of matter.” 
That seemed to close the case. But disciplined 
study, by dividing what was thought to be in- 
capable of division, released the greatest power 
yet discovered. Christian people must discover 
the way to release the spiritual “atomic en- 
ergy” that is in the Gospel if the world is to 
experience to the full the saving power that 
is in the New Life in Christ. 

Protestant Christianity released the power 
of the New Life when Luther and Calvin gave 
themselves to new study of the Word of God. 
Out of that came our America, and the way of 
life that has meant so much to the world. We 
modern Protestants must learn, and apply the 
discipline of hard, independent, soul-search- 
ing study of the Word of God, which is still 
“sharper than a two-edged sword.” 

Discipline of prayer: The early disciples 
learned to pray so that prison doors opened. 
Prayer can remove mountains. William Sulli- 
van in Under Orders, says he discovered 
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prayer is the process “to clarify the mind, pur- 
ify the motives, fortify the will, grow in every 
power of personality, and learn what in life 
is noble and what is base.” 


Discipline of worship: For true worship 
is a discipline in which we shut out all thought 
of the world and its pleasures. We enter ac- 
tively into the whole service, bringing our 
recreant minds and souls into the presence of 
God to experience his cleansing and to dis- 
cover the leadership of his Spirit. In this, our 
fcrefathers had something that we have lost. 
Dr. Perry claims that through the very aus- 
terity of their worship they built up a spiritual 
reserve upon which we are still drawing. But 
we cannot forever be drawing on their reserves. 
We must be making deposits on our own. 


Discipline of training for Church 
leadership: In every field there is a need for 
trained leaders. Too long we Protestants 
have limped along with willing but untrained 
leadership. The New Life in Christ will never 
come in its fulness until our Church members 
submit to the discipline of training for effec- 
tive service. The New Life training schools 
illustrate what can be done. But how few of 
our members have taken that training! And 
this is but one field of activity. For the Bible 
school, for all youth and adult groups in the 
Church, there must be available a trained 
leadership capable of making every hour count 
for God and his Kingdom. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the power of 
God unto salvation. We know that God stands 
ready to transmit the fulness of his power 
through his Church. The things that hold back 
the New Life in Christ lie within ourselves. 
Are we submitting to the disciplines that will 
release the brakes from the New Life Move- 
ment? That is the greatest personal question 
for Christians to face today. 
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—WILLIAM B. LAMPE 
Pastor, West Presbyterian Caurch, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Petcr R. Smaltz, who wrote “Family 
Choir” (page 13), is advertising manager 
of the Trask, Prescott and Richardson 
Department Store in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
A member of the Church of the Covenant 

and a devoted admirer 
of its choirs, he points 
out that if Pastor 
Ralph C. McAfee, 
were to advertise the 
330-voice chorus in 
Broadway style, the 
billboards would read, 
“A beautiful and un- 
forgettable experi- 
ence,” “Wonderful choir,” etc. Mr. Smaltz 
has so many hobbies that it is small won- 
der one of them coincides with his inter- 
est in the choir. When he was doing radio, 
news, and advertising for the late pub- 
lisher of the Erie Post Dispatch, he car- 
tied on two radio series based on music— 
one “At Home with Great Composers,” 
the other half-hour condensations of best 
operas. He also likes baseball, musical 
biography, and collects stamps and coins 
—in 1932, he promoted some unique cover 
sets by encouraging cancellation of Wash- 
ington stamps at each of the twenty-eight 
US. towns named Washington. 


The Frank Laubach who wrote “Lit- 
eracy—Threat or Promise” (page 15) is 
none other than the “apostle of literacy” 
who has accomplished the education of so 
many thousands by his famous “each one, 
teach one” method. 

At the turn of the 
century, Frank Lau- 
bach was a_ serious 
young man in Benton, 

Pennsylvania. To the 

obscure farming vil- 

lage came letters from 

two former townsmen 

who had gone as teach- 

ers to the Philippines. They led—via 
Princeton, Union Theological Seminary, 
and Columbia, and social work in New 
York—to his work in the islands, where 
his teaching method was developed. 

In the intervening years, he has had 
a opportunity to put his technique to 
work in a good many places; all he does 
is to adapt it to the language of the land. 
India, Syria, Lebanon, Iran, Egypt, and 
several countries in South America have 
all asked for and received his help. He 
Works under the auspices of governments 
and “Lit-Lit,” the literary committee of 
the combined mission boards. 

When he steps off the boat this month 
en route home from Africa, he will have 
completed another crusade. His tour of 
duty there netted him a new crop of ex- 
periences. Several months ago he arrived 
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in Monrovia, capital of Liberia, in a white 
suit, having left his dark clothes behind 
to save luggage. In Liberia the men, he 
discovered, maintain strict formality in 
dress despite the heat. At every occasion 
he attended, his was the one white suit 
in a sea of black frock coats. 

Dr. Laubach, a Congregational min- 
ister, is married and has one son, Bob, 
who accompanied him to Africa as news 
correspondent and photographer. He plans 
to spend a few months in this country 
resting and taking part in two summer 
retreats before taking off again, this time 
to Siam and Korea, 


One of our associate editors, Henry 
McCorkle, is authority for our “inside 
information” on Erik Modean (“Min- 
istry—Distaff Side,” page 18). The secre- 
tary for the News Bureau of the National 
Lutheran Council is, according to Mr. 
McCorkle, “a quiet little guy who sits 
over the typewriter with his shirtsleeves 
rolled up and turns out prodigious amounts 
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of work—twenty to thirty press releases 
a week.” He also says that Mr. Modean 
works surrounded by women—the staff 
members of the National Lutheran—which 
may account for the respect for the femi- 
nine sex evidenced in his discussion of 
women ministers. Before he joined the 
Lutheran Council in 1945, Mr. Modean 
was Protestant editor of the Religious 
News Service in New York and before 
that—associate editor of The Protestant 
Voice, Fort Wayne, Indiana. He comes 
from Manchester, Connecticut, where he 
was sports editor and reporter of the 
Manchester Evening Herald. 


IN THE NEXT ESSUE 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire will feature “The 
Church in Action,” the General Assembly 
report of the Committee on Social Educa- 
tion and Action. Also coming up is an 
article by Eugene R. Kellersberger, gen- 
eral secretary for the American Mission 
to Lepers, on the subject “The True and 

False of Leprosy,” 
3 
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General Assembly 
« ... Your articles on the r6oth Gen- 
eral Assembly are not only worth reading, 
but give a vivid picture of what seemed 
rather distant to me. ... —JoHN P. Dany 
Minister, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Richardson, Texas 





Teen-Age Plus 
« The article in the May 22 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe on Jack Hart... 
says, “Today, because teen-agers have 
their own organization, the Westminster 
Fellowship . . .” Westminster Fellowship 
includes teen-agers, but I believe also 
young people through twenty-three years 
ee —IRrENE Loucks 
Oakland, Calif. 
Westminster Fellowship is the official 
name and program for all young people 
between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
three in the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Geneva Fellowship is the organization for 
the twenty-three to thirty-nine age group. 

—THE EbItTors. 


New Verse for “America” 
« As we were singing yesterday, an in- 
spiring idea came to us, the idea was to 
write another verse to “America.” We did 
and here it is. 

Oh let us work to see 

Our Father’s world be free 

A world of love. 

Protect our world, oh King 

Let every race have peace— 

God loves us one and all, 

Great God our King. 


We would like to have it published in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. —DovUGLAS ANDREWS 
and the Junior A Class 


Sunnyside Presbyterian Church 
South Bend, Ind. 


Ripe for Indoctrination 
« In your April 24 issue Dr. Kerr gives 
a revealing insight of a serious weakness 
in the educational philosophy of our 
Church. He intimates that the new cate- 
chism is opportune because war methods 
have made the young people susceptible 
to “indoctrination.” The implication here 
suggests that the Church should further 
intrench the dogmatic method of our mili- 
tary and of Hitler so that our young peo- 
ple will be able to parrot back the answers 
that their peers have formulated for them. 
By thus helping to condition our young 
people to imposed forms of thinking, we 
make them more receptive to all kinds of 
demagogues and autocrats. The sad fea- 
ture about such a conditioning is that 
others with more extensive media than the 
Church usually win out with their “in- 
doctrination.” 
Would it not be more valuable to the 












young people if we attempted to guig 
and inspire them in the making of their 
own statement of faith? Any authoritariay 
method sows the seeds of spiritual death 
rather than producing new life. Perhaps 
here we have the reason for the need of 
the New Life Movement—the Church’ 
method has counteracted its message. ]j A] 
may be well to rethink the respected by 
unpracticed Protestant doctrine, “th® 7 
priesthood of the believers.” 
—REeEv. Francis K. Steeves 
Marlborough, NY. 








Graphic Flags 
« ... For the past year I have hada 
hobby which I am putting to use in my 
own church (Mt. Baker Park Presby- 
terian) and in two other churches. The 
hobby has been the collection of flags of 
every nation in the world except three. It oT 
occurred to me that our Presbyterian mis- pa 
sions could be dramatized by the use d 
flags. On one Sunday I placed two flag 
on every window in our Sanctuary. On 
each staff was placed the total number of 
Presbyterian missionaries in that country. 
Recently another idea occurred to me 
that a church bulletin could be printed 
which would make available in a graphic 
way the same educational process achieved 
by actual flags... . 
—WILLarp F. Gorr, MP 
Seattle, Wash 















Big and Little 
« ... Iam most impressed with the fad 
that your excellent publication does no 
ignore the small “grass root” churches, 
giving their newsworthy activities anl 
doings space along with the towering “big” 
churches. Everyone knows that there 
some degree of politics in church circles, 
but so far, it seems to me, PRESBYTERIAY 
Lire has tried to report news from th 
“inconsequential” parishes (like mine) # 
well as from the “important” fields. 

I realize I am complimenting you for 
doing your duty, but in these times @ 
pressure and mass movements it is & 
freshing to find someone doing that duly 
well, with proportionate attention to boll 
the big shots and the little guys. .. . 

—WILLIAM M. Hunte 
Florida, NI 
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A Fresh Note 


The first great national political con- 
vention of 1948 was over. Amidst all the 
campaigning, caucusing, and pompous ora- 
tory, a fresh note had appeared in the 
supercharged atmosphere surrounding the 
convention city of Philadelphia. 

The fresh note was not new to political 
conventions. Men and women in public 
affairs have referred often to the might of 
God and the power of Christianity. But 
seldom in United States history have two 
of the most important figures in a national 
political party put primary emphasis upon 
Christian principles and faith in key ad- 
dresses to the convention of their party. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
stood grey and erect at the speaker’s ros- 
trum, the symbol to his party both of for- 
mer political victory and defeat. Among 
the words he said quietly to the hundreds 
of people facing him in Philadelphia’s Con- 
vention Hall were these: 

“The 300-year-old roots of freedom in 
America showed [the people’s] resistance 
to the collectivist blight. The influence of 
our rebirth of liberty has now echoed 
throughout the world. But the battle is 
still on. 

“The deep soil of these 300-year-old 
roots is the spiritual concept that the 
tights of man to freedom are personal to 
him from the Creator, not from the State. 
That is our point of departure from all 
others. 

“Today the American people have 
reached an historic stage which has come 
to few strong nations in their ability to 
contribute to moral leadership in the 
world. ... There may be some of you who 
believe that you have come here only to 
pass upon a platform, and to select candi- 
dates for President and Vice-president. 
Your greater task by far is to generate a 
spirit which will rekindle in every Ameri- 
tan a love not only for his country but 
for the American civilization. 

“You are here to feed the revival 
fires of spiritual fervor which once made 
the word American a stirring description 
of a man who lived and died for human 
liberty, who knew no private interest, no 
personal ambition, no popular acclaim, no 
tdvantage of pride or place which over- 
shadows the burning love for the freedom 
of man.” 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
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York, new symbol of leadership for his 
party, called for an era of “human and 
spiritual achievement” when he accepted 
his party’s standard. He called for unity 
on the basis of spiritual faith. He said: 
“The unity we seek is more than material. 
It is more than a matter of things and 
measures. It is most of all spiritual. Our 
problem is not outside ourselves. Our 
problem is within ourselves. We have 
found the means to blow our world, physi- 
cally, apart. Spiritually, we have yet to 
find the means to put together the world’s 
broken pieces, to bind up its wounds, to 
make a good society, a community of men 
of good will that fits our dreams. We have 
devised noble plans for a new world. With- 
out a new spirit, our noblest plans will 
come to naught. We pray that, in the 
days ahead, a full measure of that spirit 
may be ours.” 

This week all eyes turned again to Phil- 
adelphia. The second great national politi- 
cal convention of 1948 was on. Many 
people hoped that the fresh note would be 
heard again. 


Christianity 
In Politics 


There were also other voices that spoke 
of God and Christianity in the heat and 
hubbub of convention time. Just twenty- 
four hours before the Republican Conven- 





tion opened, Representative Ralph Gwinn 
(R.-N.Y.) told the Sunday morning con- 
gregation of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Germantown, a Philadelphia suburb, 
that Christians “must become active in 
political party organizations since that is 
the only way to make our freedom work.” 
Tall, grey-haired, Methodist Gwinn is 
chairman of the House’s Breakfast Club 
of the National Council for Christian 
Leadership and vice president of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

“Good people don’t want to go into 
politics,” Mr. Gwinn told the congregation. 
He cited from Judges the parable of the 
trees seeking a king. “We must wrestle 
and think in politics as we have not 
thought in two generations. We must 
make freedom work, so that the rest of 
the world will throw off the reins of the 
socialistic state.” 

There are only two kinds of government 
according to Mr. Gwinn. He said Chris- 
tians have to choose between self-govern- 
ment through liberty and discipline, and 
the “devil state” which takes away all in- 
dividual liberty. Christ refused temporal 
power because he knew that self-discipline 
was the way to achieve real government. 

“But the ‘devil states’ offer false gods 
and false promises to make life seem 
easy,” said Mr. Gwinn. “They promise 
everything—housing, cheap beef, cheap 
butter—or oleo instead of butter. But 





The Rev. George Peters (right), pastor of Germantown Presbyterian Church, 
and Rep. Ralph Gwinn greet church members after pre-convention service. 
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public housing does not go to the poor; 
it is for the party workers who vote for 
that kind of government in order to pro- 
tect their own housing space... . 

“The rest of the world has well nigh 
lost the struggle against false government ; 
we have one last spot of freedom here and 
we must protect it. We must make it 
ee 

Bishop Oliver J. Hart of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania 
addressed a congregation which included 
many convention delegates that same Sun- 
day. Bishop Hart also called for Christian 
action on the political front. “But,” he 
said, “the final voice in world affairs will 
not be that of the United States, nor Rus- 
sia’s, but God’s voice. Our faith is not 
based on ideas about God, but upon what 
God is, and what he is doing upon the 
plane of history in actual fact. 

“Neither men nor governments prosper 
when their actions are based on dishonesty 
and deceit. It took faith, sacrifice, skill, 
and imagination to win the war. Softness, 
indifference, and selfishness will not win 


peace.” 
Retreat, Omission, 


And Decision 


While the city of Philadelphia was re- 
covering from one political convention and 
preparing hurriedly for another, the people 
of the United States had a chance to study 
the achievements of the 8oth Congress, 
which recessed last month in the tradi- 
tional last-ditch flurry of action. 

Although the Congress passed many im- 
portant bills, some church leaders and 
church men and women did not find the 
results too gratifying. The European Re- 
covery Program, of course, was adopted, 
but Congress had somewhat impaired ERP 
by chopping $245,000,000 off the original 
appropriation (P.L. July 3). Congress 
shelved universal military training, as 
hoped by most of the churches, but passed 
instead a weak draft bill (see page 8). 
The lawmakers followed the churches’ lead 
in adopting a bill to admit displaced per- 
sons to the United States, but a careful 
examination of the DP bill showed many 
weaknesses (see next column). 

Civil rights legislation was ignored 
completely. The churches were glad, for 
the most part, that the Mundt-Nixon 
Communist-control bill was abandoned. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., had called it a “denial of 
civil rights.” But Congress failed to pass 
President Truman’s civil rights program to 
outlaw poll taxes, curb lynching, and pre- 
vent racial discrimination. The Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner public housing bill, strongly 
endorsed by the Presbyterian Church, 
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U.S.A., had been rendered so ineffective by 
special interest amendments that even sup- 
porters of the bill aided in keeping it from 
becoming law. 

But, in spite of these retreats and omis- 
sions, the overall picture was not entirely 
discouraging. The 80th Congress had, by 
its actions, repudiated the forces of isola- 
tionism. The United States had finally and 
unequivocally accepted the challenge of 
its world responsibilities. 


Displaced Persons: 
“Cross Discrimination 


President Truman didn’t want to sign 
the bill, but he did. In fact, he said he 
would have vetoed it if Congress had been 
in session. He added, “It is a close ques- 
tion whether this bill is better or worse 
than no bill at all. It mocks the American 
tradition of fair play.” He called the bill 
“gross discrimination.” 


; i ae 








The Kuprianchzyks. Congress had made it difficult, but the door was finally opag ™4 


The President was talking about a piece 
of legislation which Congress passed a few 
hours before they adjourned last month. 
He was echoing the sentiments of religious 
groups of all faiths. The Congress had 
voted to admit 205,000 displaced persons 
into the United States in the next two 
years, but the approved bill was a far cry 
from the one endorsed by the nation’s 
churches. 

The churches had asked for the ad- 
mittance of 400,000 DP’s in a period of 
four years. They had urged that DP’s be 
admitted in addition to the regular immi- 
gration quotas, and that no special restric- 


tions on race, creed, or color be incorpo- 


rated into the bill. 

The bill that Congress gave the nation 
allows up to 200,000 “eligible displaced 
persons” to enter the United States from 
July 1 through June 30, 1950. In addition, 








3,000 homeless orphans under sixtee 
years of age, and 2,000 Czechoslovakian 
who fied their country after the Comm 
nists took over in February, are eligihk 
for entrance in the two-year period. 
The “eligible persons” referred toi 
the bill are DP’s who were in Europea 
camps before December 22, 1945. Ths 
limitation automatically excludes som 
15,000 Jews who fled anti-Semitic pp 
groms in Poland in July, 1946. The DP 
camps were formally closed April 28 Ste 
1947. Thus, DP’s who, through no fault ff pil 
their own, entered camps in the last four B to ; 
teen months the camps were open, an§ pen 
ignored completely. This group, in addé-B fam 
tion to the Jews, includes many Romaf ap 
Catholic anti-Communists who fled th® Cor 
“Tron Curtain.” bill 
The bill also states that not less tha 
40 per cent of all the entrance visas must C 
be issued to DP’s from the Baltic cow. 
tries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuani 
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Bi 
and from Soviet-annexed Poland. va 
overwhelming majority of DP’s from thea? D 
areas are Protestants, although Protestant mar 
do not make up a majority of all DP’s. chur 

The bill requires that not less tha In 
30 per cent of the 200,000 DP’s be fa clare 
ers who intend to farm in the Unite > 
States. Only about 25 per cent of t& 
DP’s are farmers. The measure contaiagy “** 
priorities for soldiers, construction wor utili 
ers and others technically skilled, } ~ 


says that the person admitted must ? 
assured of a job and of housing with 
jeopardizing jobs-and hames now occupi 
by American citizens. With the U.S. int 
grip of one of its severest housing shot 
ages, this latter qualification was dam TI 
ing to the majority of DP’s, regardless @ ico, 
faith. Inspections and reports are @ 
pected on each of the 200,000 DP’s 

pass the first restrictions, a painstaki 
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sixtenll and rather expensive task at the least. 
ovakiani® People like the Kuprianchzyk family 
Commaff (see cut) were best off under the DP bill. 
- eligibkll The Kuprianchzyks, who were brought to 
d. the United States from a German DP 
red ton camp by Church World Service, are three 
Uropea—a of a group of some 15,000 DP’s now in 
5. Ths the United States on temporary visas. 
*S some The bill allows this group to apply for 
‘itic po permanent residence in the U.S. But there 
The DP® was a hitch even for the 15,000. Before 
pril 2% Stefan Kuprianchzyk can be sure of his 
fault of ® railroad job in Minneapolis, he will have 
ast fou to apply to the U.S. Attorney General for 
pen, ar—f permanent residence for himself and his 
in add. § family. Then Congress will have to pass 
Roma ff a private bill authorizing Stefan’s request. 
fled th Congress will also have to pass a separate 
bill for each of the other 14,999 requests. 
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Currency Fight Halts 
Important Assembly 


The most important post-war meeting 
of German Protestants was postponed last 
month because of money trouble in Berlin. 

The meeting was the long-awaited joint 
assembly of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany June 27 at Eisenach, in the Rus- 
sian Zone. The purpose of the meeting 
was to submit a constitution for the Evan- 
gelical Church. The Evangelical Church 
was formed in 1945 when unity was estab- 
lished between German Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and United Churches. 

Announcement of the postponement was 

made by Dr. Hans Lilje, Bishop of Han- 
over, who gave as the reason political ten- 
Sions resulting from the establishment of 
@ ew monetary unit in the American, 
British, and French zones which Russian 
@eupation authorities have refused to 
accept. 
"Since the first of June,” Bishop Lilje 
declared, “this issue has tremendously agi- 
tated the whole of Germany, and fears are 
felt of an open East-West split over this 
and other political matters.” 

Bishop Lilje said the German churches 
are “vitally involved” in the creation of 
a Deutsche Mark to replace the Reichs- 
mark because of their large holdings of 
church reconstruction funds. 

In a broadcast appeal, the bishop de- 
clared that the nation should approve cur- 
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. Unite @@cy reform as marking a welcome end to 
- of th the “paralyzing and discomforting” influ- 
contain “ces Of inflation. He said Germans should 


- we utilize the opportunity to stamp out black 
markets and return to an “honest and 
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‘g shot’ Ready for Courts 

} dam The members of the Dixon, New Mex- 
rdless @ ico, Free Schools Committee (P.L., Feb. 
are 14, 28, April 10) were ready this month 
for the long-awaited trial in their suit to 
bar Roman Catholic nuns and priests from 
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On the Church in Europe 


O* MY RECENT TRIP to Hungary, I 
was royally entertained by Dr. L. 
Pap, dean of the Theological Seminary 
in Budapest. The Hungarian Churches 
are confronted with several critical 
problems in the face of the new situa- 
tion in which they find themselves. 
Bishop Ravacz (the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church is the only one of its 
confessional sister churches which has 
bishops) “resigned,” and a successor is 
to be elected. The government, how- 
ever, has let it be known that only one 
of the four proposed candidates is ac- 
ceptable to it. This raises the problem 
of the freedom of the church to deter- 
mine its own affairs, even though the 
“acceptable” candidate is agreeable to 
the church. 

Another problem confronting the 
churches is that of the schools. Sixty 
per cent of the schools in Hungary are 
church schools. All the Reformed 
Church schools are to be nationalized, 
except for possibly four theological 
seminaries and such preparatory schools 
as are necessary to prepare theological 
students for the seminary and prepare 
other church leaders. The Synodical 
Council of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church has declared itself ready to be 
of service to the new Hungarian state 
and social order, to accept the new 
land distribution policy, to enter into 
discussions with the state concerning 
possible revisions by legal and consti- 
tutional methods. The church, how- 
ever, will do these things always in 
harmony with its Christian faith and 
not allow itself to become a political 
tool. It recognizes the revolutionary 
transformation taking place which is of 
vast proportions and elemental strength, 
bringing with it great suffering. The 
church also calls upon every member 
of the church “to abandon all sterile 
uncertainty and slothful waiting, to put 
their hands to the plough, and not look- 
ing backwards, to take their part in the 
rebuilding of the country, which is the 
task of us all, with responsibility to 
God, and with living hope.” One feels 
that the Hungarian Church is being 
renewed in spirit in this crisis. 

What is more, we are witnessing for 
the first time, the confrontation of 
Communism and Calvinism. We shall 
watch with eagerness the progress of 
this development. The Reformed 
Church in Hungary, numbering over 
two millions, can be trusted to be true, 
since it has come through centuries of 
trial and struggle under the Hapsburg 


regime. Theologian Karl Barth, who 
visited Hungary a month ago, has just 
written a pastoral letter to the Re- 
formed Church in Hungary which is 
filled with apostolic counsel. 

The Reverend Ian Wilson, sec- 
retary for Germany in the Reconstruc- 
tion Department, informs us that the 
critical situation of Western Germany 
has now become worsened by the fact 
that the Russian authorities are return- 
ing German prisoners of war at the rate 
of some 6,000 per day. These people 
arrive in a pitiful condition. They need 
clothing and shoes. They are homeless 
and in great spiritual distress. Before 
the end of the year, possibly 500,000 
to 800,000 will be returned. Many of 
them are women. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to describe the condition of these 
people. In many cases the lost thread 
of humanity seems to be completely 
gone. This is only one of the many 
problems which Germany poses to the 
churches, and to the occupying nations. 

“What to do about Germany?” is a 
question that becomes increasingly im- 
possible to answer. But for the Chris- 
tian, there is only one answer, “we 
must understand, help and thrust upon 
the attention of the ruling powers the 
necessity of helping this people to a 
new life and hope which will not result 
in fear of her on the part of her neigh- 
bors.” 

The Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office of which the 
Pope is the Prefect has now issued a 
“warning” which appeared in the Ob- 
servatore Romano of June 6, 1948. It 
is a warning to all Catholics who are 
participating in “unmixed meetings,” 
that is, meetings with non-Catholics. 
This practice is now forbidden afresh. 
It is forbidden to take part in such 
meetings whether for laymen or priests 
belonging to the secular or religious 
orders, without previous authorization. 
It is “much less permissible” for Cath- 
olics to call and organize such meet- 
ings. Those meetings which are called 
“ecumenical” are especially mentioned, 
since they involve common acts of 
worship. 

This “warning” is significant, since 
it comes just before the Amsterdam 
Assembly, when several high-ranking 
clergy of the Catholic Church have reg- 
istered their desire to attend as unoffi- 
cial observers. The same sort of warn- 
ing was issued before Stockholm and 
Lausanne in 1928. 

—Etmer G. HoMRIGMHAUSEN 














teaching in the public schools of New Mex- 
ico. Last month they were given support 
by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. and 
also won their first round in the courts. 

The Presbyterian Church, by action of 
the General Assembly, approved the action 
taken by the Free Schools Committee in 
bringing suit. The Church called upon in- 
dividual Presbyterians to back up the 
Dixon committee in every way possible 
and asked the General Council to coop- 
erate with other Protestant bodies in see- 
ing that the suit was carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

In Santa Fe, motions to dismiss the suit 
were refused by District Judge E. T. 
Hensley, Jr. Judge Hensley, however, did 
strike out nineteen paragraphs in the orig- 
inal complaint by the Free Schools Com- 
mittee. Harry L. Bigbee, attorney for the 
committee, was not worried about the 
stricken passages. In fact he said that the 
case was strengthened because the issues 
were more concise. 


Protestant Unity 
In Ireland Blocked 


The Protestant churches in Ireland have 
encountered a road-block in the road to 
unity. It was, according to Dr. A. W. 
Neill, newly-elected moderator of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in Ireland, the 
Church of Ireland (Anglican). 

Dr. Neill said committees set up by the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches have 
“achieved a considerable measure of agree- 
ment” on unity, but negotiations have 
broken down because the Church of Ire- 
land “cannot see its way to fall in on cer- 
tain matters of doctrine and ritual.” 

Stressing that failure to reach an under- 
standing is “not the fault of the Presby- 
terians,” Dr. Neill pledged continuing ef- 
forts to bring about agreement between 
the churches on the question of unity. 


The Draft Bill 


Causes Trouble 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 


Royall was happy last month. After 
months of hearings, bitter arguments, post- 
ponements, and a Senate filibuster, the 
draft bill had passed. It, like the DP bill, 
was not its original self. Unlike the DP 
bill, the draft had been almost universally 
opposed by the Protestant churches. 

The second peacetime draft in the his- 
tory of the United States brings conscrip- 
tion back for two years, effective Septem- 
ber 22. It affects men aged nineteen 
through twenty-five. The period of serv- 
ice wiil be twenty-one months. Only some 
225,000 men are expected to be drafted 
by the fall of 1949, even though approxi- 


mately 7,300,000 will have to register be- 
ginning on August 16 

Although Secretary Royall was happy 
June 19 when the weak compromise bill 
passed Congress, he seemed a bit harassed 
at the end of the month. When the bill 
passed, a provision stated that men who 
were members of the National Guard be- 
fore the President signed the bill into law 
would be exempt. Five days lapsed before 
President Truman signed the bill. During 
that period thousands of potential draft- 
ees jammed National Guard armories 
throughout the nation to escape conscrip- 
tion by signing up. National Guard en- 
rollment figures soared way past the total 
strength authorized for the next fiscal 
year. Since the government pays most of 
the National Guard bills, something had 


Secretary of Army Kenneth C. Royall 


to be done. Kenneth Royall did it quickly 
June 25 by calling a halt to recruiting. 

Mr. Royall also had another problem. 
Who was going to train all the new re- 
cruits? The present Army didn’t seem to 
have enough help to take care of the mat- 
ter. The Army Secretary solved this one 
theoretically at least by issuing a “patri- 
otic appeal” to Army reserve officers and 
enlisted men to volunteer for nine to 
twelve months active duty. With plenty 
of well-paying civilian jobs available this 
year, Mr. Royall’s hope seemed dim. 

In addition, the draft was being 
evaded in a way that the Secretary of the 
Army could not control. Anticipating that 
President Truman would exempt married 
men from the draft, young men between 
nineteen and twenty-five were acquiring 
dependents in a hurry. Marriage license 
bureaus in some sections of the country 
reported increased business for the 19- 
25 age group in the first two weeks after 
the passage of the draft measure. 


Expense Accounts for 


New Jersey Pastors 


“We shouldn’t be responsible for th 
lowering of our ministers’ take-home pay? 
This sentiment, voiced by elder R. 
Decker of the First Presbyterian Chur : 

in East Orange, New Jersey, at the 
ing of Morris and Orange Presbytery, @& 
pressed the feeling of all the members 4 
a lay committee of the church. This com 
mittee had been studying a recomm 
tion made last fall by the Synod of Nee 
Jersey that an expense account for pi 
tors, in the neighborhood of $500 a y 
be included in church budgets. ¢ 
The laymen felt that not only should 
presbytery approve the synod’s req 
mendation but that the budget should 
elastic enough to include such an item#® 
baby-sitting. The less a pastor had f 
worry about making ends meet on bis 
skimpy salary the better he could minister 
to the spiritual needs of his congregation 
Morris and Orange promptly voted its 
approval of the synod’s recommendation, 
and asked each church in the presbyter 
to institute an expense account for its pas 
tor. Sample items the account would 
cover: office equipment (typewriter, sta- 
tionery); books; car travel at seven cents 
per mile. 


Los Angeles Presbytery 
Censures MacLennan 


The members of the commission all 
agreed on the penalty. For performing on 
April 26 the marriage ceremony whid 
wedded screen star Lana Turner to Henry 
J. Topping (P.L., May 22) three days after 
his divorce from Arline Judge, Dr. Stewart 
P. MacLennan, former pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, wa 
rebuked by a judicial commission of mit- 
isters and laymen from the Los Angele 
Presbytery. Presbyterian law says that 
one year must elapse between the time @ 
a divorce and remarriage. 

A “rebuke” is the second mildest # 
severity of the five degrees of penalty 
which may be prescribed by the Presby- 
terian Church. It consists in “setting forth 
the character of the offense, with an ade 
quate reproof for it.” 

Most mild of censures is an “admoni 
tion,” which consists of “tenderly reprov 
ing the offender, warning him of his gu 
and danger, and exhorting him to be mom 
watchful in the future.” 

Following a rebuke in order of inc 
ing severity comes “suspension,” a t 
porary exclusion from the exercise of 
fice. Next is “deposition,” by whic 
minister is deprived of ordination. Hig! 
degree of censure is excommunication. 

Because Dr. MacLennan admitted 
guilt (although insisting he was una 
of breaking a Church law), it remained 
the presbytery commission to determi 
only the degree of censure. 
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Braille teacher Mrs. Bishop tests out her class on their knowledge of the 


alphabet. 


Seven Students 


With a Purpose 

Jerry Chapin didn’t feel like playing 
lacrosse. The six-foot-six-inch tall Navy 
veteran of the South Pacific couldn’t 
move his 180 pounds around very well 
that day in October, 1946. Jerry, a good 
athlete, left the Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
High School field about three o’clock on 
the afternoon of October 10 and went 
home. He didn’t know what was wrong. 

His mother did. She asked Jerry if he 
could move his neck. He said it wasn’t 
easy. His mother, Mrs. Richard Bennett, 
called a doctor right away. At 5 P.M. 
Jerry went to the hospital. At seven 
o'clock the next morning, the twenty-year- 
old veteran (he enlisted when he was 
seventeen) was in an iron lung completely 
paralyzed with infantile paralysis. The 
only parts of his body that he could move 
were his eyes. 





The card she is holding up to the class contains the letter “V”. 


Today Jerry Chapin can move around 
on his own power with special crutches 
he got at Warm Springs, Georgia. His re- 
covery has been almost miraculous, but 
Jerry will probably never play lacrosse 
again. 

Jerry, like most polio victims, doesn’t 
feel sorry for himself. In fact, Jerry, 
along with six others from Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, who have had the 
dread disease, have turned their combined 
talents to helping others who are less 
fortunate. 

Jerry and his friends have met every 
Monday afternoon for the past few months 
to learn the transcribing of Braille for the 
blind. The work in punching out perfect 
Braille pages is difficult because the stu- 
dents have to learn the Braille alphabet 
forwards and backwards. Braille tran- 
scribers punch each letter backwards (see 
cut below) because Braille print is read by 
touching raised surface of page, not the 











Jerry Chapin, twenty-two-year-old Navy veteran, shows how Braille 
Sctibed by hand. The deck of cards at top has been transcribed for veterans. 
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is trans- 


indentations made by punching. But Jerry 
and fellow members of the class do well, 
thanks to their teacher, Mrs. J. V. S. 
Bishop of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Bishop, a member of the Swarth- 
more Presbyterian Church, is a lively, 
friendly lady who learned how to tran- 
scribe Braille last summer in classes given 
in the Swarthmore Church. Late last year 
she learned that a group of polio patients 
wanted to help others. Mrs. Bishop 
thought that transcribing Braille was the 
perfect answer. She offered to teach the 
class, even though she had just learned 
the process. In fact, she was quite sur- 
prised when she found she could teach 
others. She started the lessons last Feb- 
ruary and has been going strong ever since. 
The pupils say she is a fine teacher. Their 
work is proof of her skill. 

The class, composed of Jerry Chapin 
and six girls ranging in age from thirteen 
to thirty-eight, meets in Mrs. Bishop’s 
homey, red brick house for its lessons. 
The meeting is really a gala occasion be- 
cause some of the students stay close to 
home during the rest of the week. Mrs. 
Bishop keeps her enthusiastic class in line 
for an hour or so of instruction. Then the 
Braille boards, study books and punches 
are put away in favor of homemade cake 
and tea and whatever other items that 
appear from the recesses of Mrs. Bishop’s 
kitchen. 

Mother of three adult sons, Mrs. 
Bishop says of the project, “I love it. I’d 
much rather teach and write Braille than 
play bridge, and I used to play a lot of 
bridge.” The students are eager to finish 
their lessons and get to the more serious 
work of transcribing articles, poems and 
books for actual use by the blind. Their 
first object is to send Braille pages to the 
veterans at Valley Forge Military Hospi- 
tal. They have already sent Braille play- 
ing cards to the hospital. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Meets in August 


The city of Geneva, Switzerland, time- 
honored meeting place of international 
organizations, will play host this summer 
to representatives to the World Alliance 
of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 
The Alliance is composed of some 120 
churches from all over the world which 
use the Presbyterian system. It usually 
meets every four years but due to the war, 
there has been no meeting since the one 
in Montreal, Canada, in 1937. This sum- 
mer’s meeting, scheduled to take place 
August ro to 17, will be the first one to be 
held on European soil in the 73-year his- 
tory of the Alliance. 

Several topics will be discussed. Most 
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World Council at Work 


BY STEWART W. HERMAN 





I I WERE ASKED to name the one 
single agency which has contrib- 
uted more than any other to the hope 
of permanent peace in post-war Eu- 
rope, I should unhesitatingly nomi- 
nate the World Council of Churches. 
Even as a name, the World Council 
of Churches should send a thrill 
through all Christians who deplore 
the divisions that vex Christendom 
and neutralize so much of the splendid work of its members. 
We know that if a Christian impact is to be made on our 
world the efforts of the greatest possible number of Chris- 
tians must be coordinated. This can be achieved only 
through the closest possible cooperation of the churches. It 
is this cooperation, not union, which the World Council seeks. 

The World Council of Churches is preparing for its first 
Assembly next month in Amsterdam. Does this young or- 
ganization—only ten years old—deserve its impressive title? 
What is it doing? Who “runs” it? What results has it 
achieved? Those are the questions which the average Amer- 
ican layman asks. 

Headquarters of the World Council of Churches are lo- 
cated at Geneva, Switzerland. The Geneva office consists of 
four buildings, to which a fifth is being added. Head man at 
Geneva is W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of the Netherlands, general 
secretary of the World Council. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is an 
intenseiy practical person. It was owing largely to the prac- 
ticality of his vision of international leadership training that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. gave a million dollars to the World 
Council two years ago. Today the World Council’s Ecumeni- 
cal Institute on the shores of Lake Geneva is a vital reality. 

During the war it was obvious that something had to be 
done about the spiritual care of war-prisoners. I first heard 
of the World Council’s activities along this line when, as 
pastor of the American Church in Berlin, I began visiting the 
first British and French PW’s in 1939-40. In Geneva in 
1945 I met Olivier Béguin, a Swiss layman, who had inspired 
and assisted the work of chaplains among war-prisoners 
wherever they could be reached. A Christian newspaper for 
German PW’s is still being published and distributed, even in 
the Displaced Persons’ camps. The same commission or- 
ganized “barbed-wire seminaries” to permit prisoners-of-war 
to prepare themselves for the ministry. 

Another extremely important piece of Christian service 
was undertaken by the World Council through its Refugee 
Commission which was called into existence because of Nazi 
racial persecution. Adolf Freudenburg in Geneva tried to 
undo some of the work of Adolf Hitler in Berlin. Dr. 
Freudenburg had been a career officer in the German Foreign 
Service but resigned to study for the ministry and then 
moved to Switzerland to organize international aid for non- 
Aryan Christians. His office, instead of decreasing after the 
war, expanded to embrace the heart-rending problems of the 
millions of displaced persons. 

Two of the older and less spectacular services of the 
World Council receive relatively little public notice but de- 
serve great credit. The first of these is the Study Depart- 
ment which, under Dr. Nils Ehrenstrom of Sweden, does 
exactly what its name implies. Nowhere can a more vast 
fund of information about the churches of the world be 
found than in the comprehensive mind of this comparatively 
For the last year he had been guiding the pro- 





young man 





gram preparations for the approaching Amsterdam Assembly, | 
The second agency to which I refer is the Ecumenical } 


Press Service, under the leadership of Alexander de Wey- 
marn, an Esthonian who speaks English, German, French, 
and Russian. Every week he publishes a news bulletin of 
incalculable value for Christian papers and magazines 
throughout the world. There was no interruption of this 
service during the war, and an American edition is available, 

But there remains to be mentioned a postwar outgrowth of 
the World Council which, in the eyes of many observers, 
has eclipsed all the other branches, namely, the Department 
of Reconstruction and Relief. Plans for it were laid in the 
midst of the war, and before the end of hostilities a director, 
Dr. James Hutchinson Cockburn, former Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, arrived in Geneva to organize its work. 

The main idea of the Department was to serve as a co- 
ordinating agency for all the “giving” and “receiv:ng” 
churches. Interdenominational reconstruction committees 
were set up in all the countries concerned for the avowed 
purpose of eliminating waste effort and waste motion in 
relief work. The situation was critical, and it was generally 
realized that Christian resources would have to be very care- 
fully budgeted and husbanded for the gigantic task of re- 
habilitation. In short, Geneva became the general staff head- 
quarters for the great “peace ofiensive” of the Christian 
churches in Europe. 

Space does not permit a full-dress description of the 
achievements of this extraordinary department. Its work be- 
gan in Western Europe as the nations were liberated, and it 
marched eastward to and through the “Iron Curtain.” Mil- 
lions of dollars have been carefully spent, (either directly 
by the Department or on the basis of its suggestions), in 
the reequipping of war-struck institutions, in assistance for 
pastors and Christian teachers, for youth programs, social 
and worship centers in devastated communities, aid to theo- 
logical students, and in providing Christian literature or 
stocks of paper. Most of this help has been in the form of 
material supplies: household furnishings, textiles, medicines, 
paper and pulp, wooden barracks, and theological libraries. 

Not six months had passed before it was realized that Chris- 
tian forces would have to supplement the vast feeding and 
clothing programs of UNRRA and the other secular, humani- 
tarian agencies. Thus, instead of being able to use our lim- 
ited funds in the narrower field of church rehabilitation, a 
large part had to be diverted to give help to the general pop- 
ulation of many countries. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
had to be spent for staple commodities to forestall death by 
starvation and cold, and to meet the costs of shipping mil- 
lions of dollars worth of contributed goods. 

Presbyterians in America have played a big part in the 
careful strategy of World Council planning, which has 
brought new hope to the despairing Christian people of 
Europe. Thus, long before the Marshall Plan was proposed, 
our united churches had tackled the problem of revival with 
vision and vigor. This is undoubtedly the most significant 
contribution that the World Council of Churches has made 
to world peace because its evident readiness to help has 
already healed many international sores and reconciled in- 
numerable European quarrels. 





This article is the second in a series on the World Council of Churches. 
It was written for Paessytexian Lire by Dr Stewart Herman, recently 
appointed secretary of the newly established Lutheran World Federation 
Immigration Service, with bendquestere in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. 
Herman was formerly on the staff of the World Council. 
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important of these is what the role of 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
should be in the current ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Other topics are: what the churches 
should teach concerning modern concep- 
tions of social and economic planning 
(Presbyterian-system churches have been 
accused of backing capitalism without 
criticism); the place and form of public 
worship in the Church; the fundamental 
principles of Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches; the relation between present- 
day Presbyterian and Reformed formula- 
tions and the historic confessions. 

Largest American delegation at the con- 
ference will be that from the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. Among the twenty repre- 
sentatives from this denomination will be 
Dr. William B. Pugh, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly and general secretary 
of the western section of the World Alli- 
once, and Dr. Jesse H. Baird, the newly- 
elected Moderator. Dr. Pugh and Modera- 
tor Baird sailed together July 9 on the 
Queen Mary for Europe. They will spend 
2 few weeks visiting churches in England 
and on the continent before heading for 
the conference in Geneva. 


Reconciliation 


Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, last month re- 
newed its friendship with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., after five months of sus- 
pended relations. 

Trouble between the Church and the 
college came last January when Washing- 
ton and Jefferson rejected a “set of stand- 
ards” which other Presbyterian-supported 
colleges had adopted. The Presbyterian 
Church was also troubled by reports that 
the college condoned drinking among stu- 
dents and faculty. 

The Reverend Dr. E. E. Robb, modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania, said that reaffiliation between 
Church and college had been approved by 
the synod and the Church’s Board of 
Christian Education after six months of 
conferences between committees from the 
education group and the college board. 

The reconciliation means that the col- 
lege is back on the Church’s list of forty- 
four schools to receive financial support, 
which amounts to “about $5,000 a year,” 


® according to Dr. H. A. Riddle, president 








of Western Theological Seminary and a 
member of the college board. 

Dr. Riddle said Church approval came 
after the college board “reaffirmed its de- 
sire to work with the Presbyterian Church, 
as during the last sixteen years, while 
maintaining its status as an independent 
college.” The board also had resolved, he 
said, to reaffirm a 1936 resolution with 
the “frank acceptance of the fundamental 
importance of Christianity as the highest 
philosophy of life.” 

Washington and Jefferson president, 
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James Herbert Case, withheld comment, 
pending official notification of the synod’s 
action. He did, however, announce the 
election as a permanent member of the 
Washington and Jefferson board of Dr. 
Arthur A. Hays, an alumnus who for many 
years has been professor of Church his- 
tory at the McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago. Dr. Hays’ father, the 
Rev. George P. Hays, at one time was 
president of the college. 

On the drinking charge, the board indi- 
cated the school is enforcing its ban on 
liquor in dormitories, fraternity houses, 
and on the campus. 


Chicago Mother 


She was a very busy woman. Besides 
being superintendent of the intermediate 
Sunday school department of her church, 
she worked with the Camp Fire Girls, was 
president of the Woman’s Association of 
the First Presbyterian Church, publicity 
chairman of the local branch of the League 
of Women Voters, an active member of 
the Interracial Fellowship and the Com- 
munity Coordinating Council, assistant at 
a veterans’ hospital. All in all, it added 
up to 1680 hours devoted to community 
service in 1947. 

In recognition of this imposing record, 
Mrs. A. L. Elder, 47, of La Grange, Illi- 
nois, was recently elected “Mother of the 
Year” for the Chicago area by the State 
Street Council of Chicago. Seventy-two 
others were in the running for the award. 

Active Mrs. Elder finds time to be 
mother to two, a twenty-one-year-old girl 
and a sixteen-year-old boy. She has been 
going strong since her first job, baby- 
sitting, at the age of seven. 

Friends say that in spite of her many 
activities Mrs. Elder never seems hurried. 
Her minister recently said to her, “Mrs. 
Elder, how do you accomplish so much 
and do it so easily?” She paused a mo- 
ment, smiled quizzically, and_ replied, 











Mrs. Albert L. Elder. 








“Well, I do get in jams, but I always find 
a way out through prayer.” 


An Answer for Alcohol 


Americans spent $9,600,000,000 on alco- 
holic beverages in 1947, according to 
Commerce Department figures released 
last month. That means each man, woman, 
and child in the country spent an average 
of $66.66 last year on liquor, wine, and 
beer. The average for the 93,000,000 
people over twenty-one years old was 
$103.22. All figures were new records. 

The figures were also a new warning to 
traffic courts, hospitals, social agencies, 
and the nation’s churches. One of the 
country’s most destructive forces, alco- 
holism, was on the increase once more. 

Alcoholism is an old probem to the 
hospitals and social agencies. Drunken 
drivers and lawbreakers are routine for 
the courts. But alcoholism posed new 
problems for the churches. Many faiths 
choose to ignore the whole situation or 
deny that there is any problem in their 
specific territory. Others regard alcohol as 
the work of the devil and the consumption 
of alcohol in any form an unpardonable 
sin. The latter churches hold periodic 
campaigns to have all their members sign 
total abstinence pledges. They plump 
ceaselessly for the return of national pro- 
hibition as the most effective answer to 
the liquor trade. But liquor sales and alco- 
holism are still growing, and the return 
of prohibition at the present or even in 
the near future is not a live issue. 

Is there any answer? That's what 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. asked it- 
self three years ago. The Presbyterian 
Church went to work and came up with a 
statement which it called “The Church and 
Alcoholic Beverages.” The statement was 
adopted by the 158th General Assembly in 
1946. It proved to be the most significant 
church statement on alcohol ever issued. 
The General Assembly statement was in- 
corporated into a pamphlet called Le?’s 
Face the Issue a few weeks after the rsSth 
General Assembly. As soon as the booklet 
was printed, orders poured in from church 
after church in the United States and 
Canada. State, district, and national tem- 
perance organizations asked for the report, 
and the Federal Council of Churches called 
a special meeting to consider a like state- 
ment. 

The alcohol report was significant 
because (1) it faced the issue squarely; 
(2) it was objective, based on fact instead 
of emotion; (3) it recognized that alco- 
holism, after a certain point, was a dis- 
ease, and should be treated as such; (4) 
it put the Church on record for a “full 
ministry” to alcoholics and their families. 
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The Church said the alcoholic “needs 
treatment, not punishment; understand- 
ing, not condemnation.” (5) The report 
got to the heart of the alcohol problem 
by declaring that the best means of solu- 
tion was through a full-scale program of 
alcohol education in the Church. It scored 
“those who deny there is an alcohol prob- 
lem or those who believe the problem can 
be solved by a single act of legislation.” 

The stand of the Church in recognizing 
that alcoholism was more than a sin proved 
to be important news back in 1946, but 
many observers wondered how the so- 
called “stern, rock-ribbed” Presbyterians 
would handle the progressive, practical 
program which they had proposed. 

Last month the answer came. After 
two years of research and straight think- 
ing, the Church’s largest presbytery 
adopted a comprehensive twelve-point pro- 
gram for alcohol education. The program 
was contained in a twenty-five page report 
on “The Church and Alcohol Today” pre- 
pared by the Philadelphia Presbytery’s 
Committee on Social Education and Ac- 
tion, and written by four experts, John H. 
Graham, the Reverend Leon A. Haring, 
Jr., John Park Lee (P.L., March 13), and 
the Reverend Le Roy Patrick. It was the 
first presbytery-wide program of alcohol 
education to be undertaken in the Pres- 
byterian Church. It would affect some 
90.000 members of the Church in the 
Philadelphia area. 

In keeping with its 1946 predecessor, 
the Philadelphia alcohol education report 
was a compelling document. Its main 
points were simple and sensible: (1) uni- 
versal voluntary abstinence; (2) attitudes 
toward alcohol may be affected more and 
more by the Spirit of Christ, and (3) the 
Church, through the ministry and com- 
munity resources, may give the greatest 
possible assistance to the alcoholic, “chief 
victim of the liquor traffic.” 

The report states. “the individual is 
free as a Christian to decide the issue of 
drinking alcoholic beverages for himself in 
the light of Scripture,” and that any 
Church pronouncement on liquor should 
be regarded “only as being Christian coun- 
sel well worthy of his study.” There is no 
compulsion in the report. The facts speak 
for themselves. Here are some of the find- 
ings, recommendations, and goals in the 
Philadelphia Presbytery report on alcohol 

The findings: Exhaustive tests have 
finally determined that [alcohol] is a de- 
pressant and not a stimulant. It slows 
muscular function and mental reaction 
... It is this dulling effect which causes 
people to consider alcohol a stimulant. 
Actually [the drinker] has been slightly 
anesthetized 
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Habitual drinking is [not] to be con- 
fused with alcoholic addiction or alcohol- 
ism. . . . Withdraw alcohol from the 
habitual drinker and there are no symp- 
toms to distress him. Withdrawal of alco- 
hol from the addict produces marked 
physiological and psychic symptoms... . 

Unless the differences among these three 
basic types of drinkers—the occasional 
drinker, the habitual drinker, and the alco- 
holic—are fully understood, no intelligent 
attack can be made upon the general prob- 
lem of the use of alcoholic beverages. 

The best estimate of the total num- 
ber of alcoholics today, including those in 
the Armed Forces, is 750,000 with approx- 
imately five times that number, or 3,750,- 
ooo classed as “inebriates’— men and 
women who drink too much, are chronic 
drunkards, but not all of whom are alco- 
holics. 

Sixty-five per cent of adults (twenty- 
one and over) drink and 35 per cent ab- 
stain. Out of the total adult population 
17 per cent drink at least three times a 
week, and 48 per cent only occasionally. 
Three-quarters of the adult males drink 
and 56 per cent of the adult females drink. 

Protestants do far less drinking than 
either Catholics or Jews. Forty-one per 
cent of Protestants are abstainers, com- 
pared with Catholics (21 per cent) and 
Jews (13 per cent). 

The customary approach of so many 
churchmen—that drinking is a sin—has 
obviously failed to convince most adults. 

Voluntary total abstinence, it must be 
emphasized, is a goal of Christian educa- 
tion. The person who abstains must him- 
self be responsible for his decision. 

Those who drink alcohol even mod- 
erately cannot be certain that they will not 
drink it immoderately at times and be- 
come a social liability. The number of 
people who figure in accidents where alco- 
hol is involved are seldom dead-drunk. . . . 

The alcoholic poses one of the most 
difficult problems that pastors face in their 
ministry. . . . This situation springs from 
the failure of these pastors to recognize 
the true nature of the condition he is try- 
ing to alleviate. The alcoholic is a sick 
man (or woman); the pastor has been 
ministering to him as if he were bad, weak, 
callous, cruel or stupid. The alcoholic may 
be any or all of these things. But the 
answer to his immediate problem is not 
exhortation . . . or reproach, but release 
from the grip of the disease which holds 
him fast. . . . What the alcoholic des- 
perately needs is to be shown a way out 
through purging of guilt and recovery of 
faith. The immediate problem for the 
pastor is to bring the alcoholic to under- 
stand his problem. . . . 

Recommendations: Ministers and 
Church leaders should make effective use 
of community agencies in bringing to bear 
the influences of the finest social, scien- 
tific, religious, and medical resources for 
constructive dealing with alcohol problems 


in their local communities. Presbytey 
wishes specifically to commend the y 

of Alcoholics Anonymous and hail jy 
achievements as evidence of the power @ 
God to regenerate men’s lives. Pastors ay 
urged to avail themselves of the help, 
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The local church should seek to brin 
its influence to bear through Councils @ 
Churches, ministers’ associations, com 
munity councils, etc., to promote adequate 
programs of public education on the ale 
hol problem in its own community. 

Each church through its session or § 
cial Education and Action Committ, 
should maintain constant vigilance agains 
violation of liquor laws, such as sales 
minors, sales after closing hours, Sundjy 
sales, etc., to oppose issuance of 
liquor licenses, to join in local option a 
paigns, and to participate in all com 
munity action designed to lessen the infle 
ence of the liquor traffic in our commu 
ties. 

Goal: The ideal goal for Philadelphia 
in the alcohol field is that of cutting ale 
holism down to the barest minimum, rt 
ducing excessive and moderate drinking 
and increasing voluntary abstinence i 
the community. 


Candidate Rabun 


The Reverend Joseph A. Rabun, former 
minister of the Baptist Church in McRa 
Georgia, who was ousted by his congrege 
tion last year after he denounced a H 
man Talmadge-sponsored “white prima 
bill (P.L., March 13), has qualified a 
cially to run for governor of Georgia 
the Democratic primary. 

Said Mr. Rabun, who is running on a 
anti-Talmadge, anti-Thompson platform: 
“The people of Georgia do not want cand- 
dates whose only platform has one rotten 
plank of prejudice and hatred against 
minorities in the social structure. Neither 
do they want continued graft and political 
corruption and double-dealing designed to 
provide beds of ease for political chame- 
leons, opportunists, Ku Kluxers, and race 
baiters.” 


Family Service 


The Reverend Ellsworth E. Jackson 
pastor of the Market Square Presbyterian 


Church in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
likes to keep in touch with his family. 
At the church’s annual family com 
munion service last month Mr. Jackson 
was assisted by four brothers. They wert 
Rev. J. Renwick Jackson of the First Pres 
byterian Church in Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Rev. Samuel A. Jackson of the Roxbury 
Presbyterian Church, Boston, Massacht- 
setts; Rev. Walter T. Jackson of the Faithi 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Ma 
land; and Ralph R. Jackson, an elder i 
the First Church of the Covenantem 
Philadelphia. i 
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Adults form largest section of 330-voice chorus at Erie Presbyterian church. 


Family Choir 


Federal Lee Whittlesey and his choirs at the 


Church of the Covenant win wide acclaim. 


By PETER R. SMALTZ 


A STRANGER in Erie, Pennsylvania, vis- 
iting the Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant, would not be in his pew very 
long before he realized that music pro- 
Vides an unusually large part of the wor- 
ship service. 

_ After the bells of the tower have faded 
into a brief offering by the organ, a com- 
pany of tiny, doll-like singers begins mov- 
ig down the three aisles. This is the 
Carol Choir, thirty-six five-year-old boys 
ind girls robed in maroon and white, their 
lear, high voices audible above the sing- 
ing of the congregation. 
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Behind these tots comes another choir, 
the Juniors, fifty children eight and nine 
years old, clad in black and white. 

The harmony grows as the twenty bell- 
toned voices of the red-robed Boys’ Choir 
follow. 

The church seems to flow with singers 
now, but still they come. Next are thirty 
girls in maroon and white, eleven to 
thirteen years of age. 

Then comes the Young People’s Choir, 
forty boys and girls of junior high school 
age. 

The congregation is in the midst of a 
moving river of singers when finally the 
largest group, the Adult Choir, begins to 


file down the aisles. More than a hundred 
men and women, from seventeen to sev- 
enty-nine years old, form the heart of the 
chorus. 

As the tide of singers recedes into the 
chancel, the pastor, his assistant, and the 
minister of music follow, and the invoca- 
tion begins. 

Known as the Covenant Choir System, 
this chorus of 330 voices takes part in the 
regular Sunday worship services of Erie’s 
Church of the Covenant. 

It also assigns itself many extra-cur- 
ricular activities to foster the love of 
sacred music outside the church. It offers 
the public eight annual recitals, sings for 
the yearly opening of the Chautauquan 
Institution in Chautauqua, New York, and 
presents frequent radio broadcasts. 


Famous guest artists 

A unique feature of the program of the 
chorus is the presentation of guest artists 
in a series of concerts called “Meet the 
Composer.” Russian composer Alexandre 
Gretchaninov, last survivor of the Tchai- 
kovsky - Rimski- Korsakov group, this 
spring played and conducted his own 
music with the chorus. Marcel Dupré of 
France and the late Harvey Gaul of Pitts- 
burgh have appeared as guest composers; 
singers Dorothy Maynor and Carol Brice, 
and organist Alexander McCurdy have 
been presented. 

Besides its singing engagements, the 
Choir System publishes a monthly news- 
paper, The Covenoter, for subscribers 
from New York to New Mexico. It has 
prepared a series of kodachrome slides 
illustrating the organization and training 
of a large choir, and helped the Board of 
Christian Education prepare three instruc- 
tional booklets, Youth Choirs, Senior 
Choirs, and Music and Worship. 

The Church of the Covenant’s Minister 
of Music and choir director, Dr. Federal 
Lee Whittlesey, gives seventy hours a 
week to his choir system. Individual vocal 
lessons alone have taken up 5,339 half- 
hour periods since he started the chorus 
in 1941. Dr. Whittlesey keeps in trim for 
his exhausting schedule. At forty-six, he 
tops 200 pounds, and carries himself like 
an athlete. With the buoyancy and drive 
of a person who works to capacity, he 
finds spare time in his seventy-hour week 
to write and lecture on music, and rear his 
four daughters as musicians. It would 
seem the only non-singer in Dr. Whittle- 
sey’s world is his wife, whom he espe- 
cially values as “the only balance against 
music in our family.” 

Dr. Whittlesey drives his choristers 
hard. In addition to their regular services 
for the church and the many performances 
outside, the singers must give many hours 
to rehearsals of individuals, groups, and 
the full chorus. They are required to 
learn by memory more than half the 
eighty to a hundred anthems and oratories 
presented every year. This calendar has 








made the Covenant Choir System the ma- 
jor hobby of the engineers, business men, 
students, and pre-school children who 
compose the chorus. For many, it is a 
family activity; father and son, husband 
and wife, mother and daughter sing to- 
gether. 

Fifteen women who do not sing serve 
as “choir mothers,” assisting the group in 
donning its robes, and shepherding the 
younger children. The choristers range in 
age from five to seventy-nine, with basso 
John F. Smith the senior member since 
his partner in the deep-down section, 
James H. Lovering, left the choir not long 
ago at the age of ninety-two. 

It is especially valuable to a church, 
Dr. Whittlesey believes, to have every 
member of a family taking part in its 
music service. “Teach people to sing in 
a choir, and you teach them to work for 
the church.” The director has found that 
making big demands is the way to build 
loyalty to the chorus. The attendance at 
rehearsals and performances is better than 
go per cent, and each of the choirs has a 
long waiting list of applicants. 


Big rehearsal turnout 

Steady attendance at rehearsals and 
performances is encouraged by publishing 
the records of the various choirs, at in- 
tervals, in The Covenoter. At the begin- 
ning of this year all choristers and friends 
of the organization could read that the 
Young People’s Choir had the best at- 
tendance—os5.5 per cent—during the last 
four months of 1947. The names of sev- 
enty-two singers with perfect records are 
printed for all to see. 

The extensive memory work of the 
chorus once proved an advantage at one 
of their performances away from home. 
The hall was plunged into darkness when 
the electric power was cut off in the midst 
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Director Whittlesey (left) plays host 
to A. Gretchaninov, guest artist in 
“Meet the Composer” concert series. 


of a lengthy number. The quick-thinking 
director rolled back the dark folds of his 
robe to expose his white shirt-sleeves, and 
led his chorus with sweeping movements 
of his arms. The choir sang on as if 
nothing had happened. 

In their ministry of music the Cov- 
enant choristers on occasion contribute 
special effects. Often impressive pageantry 
accompanies their singing. Sometimes they 
read a choric chant with the congregation. 
To enhance some numbers, echo choirs 
sing from an ante-room or from the upper 
balcony. Sometimes a lone singer or a 
trumpeter will play a special role. 

The cost of this music organization is 
moderate. Out of a church budget of 
$80,000 at the Church of the Covenant, 
music receives only $9,375. This includes 
the salary of the Minister of Music and 
that of Mrs. Jessie Mae Slusser, the full- 


Juniors line up for Sunday service. Covenant Choir includes six groups, ranging in age from five to seventy-nitt 
Despite rigorous schedule, attendance is higher than 90 per cent. 


Youngsters learn both teamwork and disciplitt 





time organist; the part-time services of 
secretary; and all the expenses of fh 
organ, vestments, and music. 

Dr. Whittlesey has a bedrock belief j 
the value of sacred music, both for th 
individual and for the church. “Peop 
everywhere today seek self-improvement; 
he says, “and choir singing is the perfey 
way of furnishing it. Besides teachig 
voice and musicianship, choir work show 
how to get along with others. A perm 
loses himself, his self-consciousness, and 
aggressiveness in group singing. It is, 
full emotional release, and could well kk 
used much more among our youth today” 







Music unites races 


As a medium of ministry, music holé 
great resources for advancing the wor 
of the Church, he believes. “Music an 
choir singing overcome race prejudice 
Our ‘Meet the Composer’ series, in whic 
great Negro personalities visit us, demop- 
strates this. 

“Many portions of the Jewish litumy 
are usable in Protestant services. Sing 
these anthems in your choirs, and see hoy 
quickly your neighboring rabbi invites yu 
to sing for his people.” 

He is convinced that more music would 
energize the whole mission of the Churth 
“Music pays its own way in a churd 
service. It increases membership and @- 
ferings, but primarily provides a mor 
effective service of worship. 

“One of the distinguishing features o 
the early Protestant movement was the de- 
velopment of ear-catching tunes and lyric 
which spread among the people. 

“The Church of Luther’s day grew 
strong through congregational singing. To- 
day, in a more music-conscious world, the 
Protestant Church has an even greater 
chance for growth and evangelism through 
music.” 
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The author teaches an outdoor class near Zaria, Nigeria, in Africa, on 1948 campaign, before return to U.S. this summer. 


Literacy—Promise or Threat 


Whether the next billion who learn to read and write 


become Christian or anti-Christian depends on us. 


By FRANK LAUBACH 


R. JOHN R. MOTT, the missionary 
statesman, says, “The men who are 
@aking the world literate are unleashing 
tie most terrible weapon known to the 
Biman race—the ability to read.” Two 
Gindred million people have learned to 
Mad since 1920; during the next twenty 
Years, 500 million more people will learn. 
The political energy of these people is the 
#reatest force on earth. 
/This force can be perverted—literacy 
i opening the entire world to propaganda. 
Hitler whipped Germany into a frenzy of 
with propaganda, and nearly de- 
toyed the world. Lenin started a tre- 
dous literacy campaign when he came 
power in Russia. Today, Russia 
s to have more newspapers than 
erica. This is how the Communists 
have sold their ideas to an entire nation 
in twenty-five years. 
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But we, if we are willing, can make 
literacy an even more powerful instru- 
ment for good. We can win these new 
literates to Christianity. A man learning 
to read believes everything he sees in 
print, and tries to put it into practice. 
One great truth that I have discovered, as 
I have traveled across the earth, is that 
those who can teach illiterates to read can 
also teach them new ideals. 

Take, for example, what happened in 
the Philippines. In 1915, when I first 
arrived in Mindanao, I was warned by a 
U. S. Army officer in charge of the area: 
“The only good native is a dead one.” 
I was told that an inexperienced mission- 
ary, like myself, talking Christianity to 
the Moslem natives, would only make 
matters worse. I was advised to postpone 
my mission. 

I returned to Mindanao in 1929, sure 
that the situation had improved. But 
again, a government official warned me: 


“The only good native is a dead one.” 
After a year of failures, I myself feared 
that I could be of no service to the 
Christian-hating Moros. 

Meanwhile, however, I had become ac- 
quainted with Pambaya, a Moro who had 
narrowly missed a twenty-year prison sen- 
tence for murder. Through him I learned 
that a way to the people’s hearts might 
lie in helping them overcome their igno- 
rance. Pambaya taught me the local dia- 
lect, Maranaw. Then Donato Galia, a 
Filipino with an M.A. from Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, arrived, and 
the three of us set to work on a scheme 
for teaching the Moros to read. 

First we built an alphabet, using Ro- 
man letters. We assigned one letter to 
each sound in Maranaw, and, to avoid 
confusion, assigned only one sound to each 
letter. Our alphabet worked perfectly; 
with it we could write anything that ceuld 
be said in Maranaw. But, of course, no 
one else could read it. Our job had just 
begun. 

After weeks of search, we found three 
widely-familiar words that contained all 
the consonants used in Maranaw: Male- 
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banga (a nearby town), karatasa (paper) 
and paganada (learn). With these words, 
cut up into syllables, we made a large wall 
chart: 


ma la ba nga 
ka ra ta sa 
pa ga na da 


The Moro learning to read sat on the 
floor and followed the chart. We pointed 
out the consonants while he pronounced 
the words; thus he learned to associate 
sounds with letters. Teaching him the 
vowels in the same way was a simple ad- 
ditional step. When put into practice the 
entire process seldom took more than an 
hour, even with the dullest pupil. 

News of the method spread, and by the 
generosity of churches in America, we 
were able to hire teachers to help us. 

Then, in 1931, because of the depres- 
sion in the United States, our funds were 
curtailed. I went to Kakai Dagalangit, 
chieftain of the tribe, and told him frankly 
that we would have to stop our work 
among his people because I had no more 
money to pay the teachers. 

The chieftain would not hear to our 
leaving. “This campaign shall not stop. 
It is Lanao’s only hope.” 

He raised a huge spear significantly. 
“Everybody who learns to read has got to 
teach someone else. If not, I'll kill him!” 


Each one, teach one 


Thus this fierce chieftain invented the 
method of “each one, teach one,” the 
system which has immeasurably speeded 
the spread of literacy around the world. 

The new students were eager to learn 
and to teach. They were as hungry for 
literacy as they were for bread. Soon, 
scenes like this were taking place from 
dawn to dark: 

A man who has never known a letter 
before, walks into our school. “Teach me 
to read,” he says, eager but uncertain. 

“Tl be glad to, man,” the teacher an- 
swers. He sees the man’s worn-out shirt, 





Mission staff at Wembo Nyama, in Congo, mimeographs 
study materials, continues work when Dr. Laubach leaves. 
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First primer in dialect of Northern 
Rhodesia uses principle of self-help. 


his infected hand. But he sees, too, the 
suspicion and the sense of inferiority be- 
hind the man’s eyes. Pity or condescen- 
sion will send the man away, never to re- 
turn. “Sit down,” the teacher suggests. 

The lesson begins. The teacher’s job is 
not simple: he must foresee difficulties be- 
fore they arise, and avoid them, for the 
pupil must not be discouraged by obsta- 
cles. Above all, the teacher must never 
scold, nor frown, nor yawn. If he makes 
these mistakes, his pupil will flee. 

“That’s fine!” the teacher exclaims at 
the least justification. The man shakes 
with laughter over his unexpected suc- 
cess. He is experiencing the greatest mo- 
ment in his life. All his days he has been 
poor, diseased, discouraged, hopeless. Now 
he sees a new life before him. 

Toward the end of a lesson, the teacher 
says, “Man, you have done so well, you 
ought to be a teacher. Would you be 
willing to teach somebody how to read?” 


Educators of Belgian Congo and visiting missionaries 
discuss sources of wholesome books for new literates. 





Usually that simple request breaks q 
man’s heart with happiness. An hour be. 
fore he was completely ignorant—the low. 
est of the low. Now he is asked to be a 
teacher. He can read a whole page. 

We found it best to teach one by oj 
so that we could sit down beside the p 
This helped to put him at ease. And 
gave us the close contact we needed f 
personal evangelism. At the end of 
lesson on reading, we could talk of Ch 
tianity in the intimate way a friend t 
with a friend. The Moros’ attitude te 
ward Christianity did an about-face. Once 
it had been unmitigated hatred; now it 
was sympathy and cooperation. Many of 
the younger generation were baptized, 
without a word of opposition from the 
Moslem priests. 


















Far and near 


Since the Philippine days, I have 
watched literacy campaigns in India, the 
Malay States, the Near East, South and 
Central America. I have recently com- 
pleted a six-month trip through seven I: 










countries of Africa. Everywhere, I have § But, 
become more firmly convinced that as git | 
people are emerging into literacy, they will  ¥4 | 
believe everything that is simple enough § his li 
for them to read. Literacy can be used to rs Ie 

about 


promote ideas, good or bad. 
Mahatma Gandhi knew the great weight J Ga 


of the responsibility which those who said, 
teach illiterates must assume. A few years ff helpit 
ago, I visited Gandhi to tell him about J save 


literacy plans for India. The Mahatma — No 





stunned me by his first remark: only | 
“I doubt whether literacy will do India fof th 
good.” has a 
I replied, “I never heard such an idea. f engag 
minds 


Why do you say that?” 
“Because,” Gandhi said, “the literature kind. 
you send here from the West is not fit ic 













for us to read. Look at the news-stands J —boc 
at every railway station.” sonins 
I had seen it. Half this literature was ff other 
cursing India. if this 
reade! 
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I said, “You are right, Mr. Gandhi. 
But, on the other hand, the most glorious 
git that ever came to the human race 
was the life and teaching of Christ. If 
his life had not been written, and we had 
not learned to read, we would know little 
about him.” 

Gandhi nodded his head in assent and 
said, “Yes, India must be literate. I am 
helping it... . But with literacy comes a 
grave responsibility.” 

Nothing can stop literacy now. The 
only thing we can do is to take advantage 
of the immense hunger for reading that 
has appeared all over the world. We are 
engaged in a great war, the war for men’s 
minds; we are settling the fate of man- 
kind. 

Vicious literature aplenty is on the way 
—books and journals of many sorts, poi- 
soning the minds of new literates toward 
other races. Literacy will curse the world 
if this is the mental diet of a billion new 
readers. 





Instructor (left) commissions boy who has learned to 
ttad and write to become teacher and help his father. 
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The first lesson. Pictures in primer illustrate key 
words containing basic syllables in language taught. 











To offset this flow of destructive read- 
ing matter, American Christians have 
made a beginning. Through their individ- 
ual donations and the contributions of 
their respective churches, they have cre- 
ated the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 
This committee coordinates the efforts of 
literacy missionaries of various denomina- 
tions; pools information on teaching illit 
erates; publishes charts, primers, and les- 
sons; and creates reading material for new 
literates on vital topics, such as health, 
law, and the United Nations. 


Baffle the Imagination 


But the work is assuming proportions 
that baffle the imagination. I, one of the 
many who have been teaching illiterates, 
come back to America for help. We can 
succeed only if every Christian in every 
church in America is alive to the peril 
and promise of literacy and takes part in 








Two months after their first lesson, Congo boys can 
read African newspaper, and learn of outside world. 


putting Christian reading material into the 
hands of new literates. 

We must provide wholesome books by 
the millions. We must begin to think of 
editions like the popular pocket volumes, 
in printings of a hundred thousand or a 
million each. These books must be cheap, 
for most new literates are poor. In this, 
the principle of mass production helps and 
books can be printed cheaply. 

The committee must find more Chris- 
tian writers who can produce an entirely 
new kind of literature, for new literates 
can understand only easy words and short 
sentences. The books must be translated 
into many languages and dialects; they 
must be carried from house to house in 
remote areas of the earth, for many places 
have no bookstores and no post offices. 

We can win this battle for men’s minds 
only at great cost of money and effort. 
A billion people are newly awake and on 
the march, enough to overwhelm the 
world, or to save it. 





Newly literate Rhodesian demonstrates his readiness 
to join the each-one-teach-one chain of volunteers. 
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Ministry — Distaff Side 


For centuries many able women have felt “called 


to preach,” 


By ERIK W. MODEAN 


A SMALL RURAL CHURCH in the Mid- 
west needed a minister. Due to the 
shortage of male clergy, the congregation 
invited an able young woman for a try- 
out. From the opening hymn to the clos- 
ing prayer, she conducted the worship ad- 
mirably. Her sermon, too, was masterly, 
eloquent, spiritually fervent and compel- 
ling. Critical eyes, following the candi- 
date’s every move, found only one dis- 
qualifying fault—her sex. 

An old farmer put the objection suc- 
cinctly. “That there woman preacher was 
purty fair,” he confided to a neighbor as 
the service ended, “but I'd ruther have a 
man that wa’n’t so good.” 

His reaction sums up the attitude of the 
average churchgoer. Such prejudice has 
helped to raise possibly more obstacles to 
women in the pulpit than are attached to 
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but few have been ordained. 


any other similar profession in America. 

Although theological schools are stead- 
ily becoming more coeducational, twenty- 
five out of forty-one seminaries recently 
advised girls specifically not to enter the 
ministry. And with more students attend- 
ing theological schools than at any other 
time, it is estimated that only 5 per cent 
of the aspirants for the Bachelor of Di- 
vinity degree are women, and all of them 
may not become ministers. 

Of the thirteen largest religious bodies 
in the United States, with a million or 
more members each, only four ordain 
women on a parity with men. They are 
the Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ, 
Methodists, and Northern Baptists. Other 
well known groups that bestow the priv- 
ilege include the Unitarians, Universalists, 
and, in a sense, the Quakers. 

The Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, Southern Baptists, and Negro 


Quaker leader Lucretia Mott crusaded 
for women’s rights in early 1800's 


Baptists do not ordain women as min. 
isters. Neither do the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Orthodox churches, and Jey. 
ish congregations. Nor do scores of smaller 
bodies. Some have no law against ording. 
tion; they simply do not approve it. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. ip 
1947 at General Assembly drew public at. 
tention to the question of having women 
in the pulpits of churches when it turned 
down a proposal to ordain women min- 
isters. The results showed roo affirmative 
votes of the presbyteries, 128 negative, 
and eight recommending no action, with 
134 votes required for passage. In 1930, 
when the presbyteries were greater in 
number, 170 voted against ordination of 
women, 100 for it, and seven were non- 
commital. At the 1948 General Assembly, 
no overture on women in the pulpit was 
introduced. 

+ 
Few women in pulpits 

Even among denominations that in the 
ory grant complete equality to women, 
there is considerable variation in practice. 
Very few actually occupy pastorates. Be. 
ing ordained, it seems, doesn’t neces- 
sarily confer full ministerial prerogatives, 

The Methodist Church, for instance, 
which is the largest Protestant body, has 
the most women ministers. But it refuses 
them admission in annual conferences with 
imperative right to receive appointments. 
Thus, the women are not guaranteed a 
charge and must preach as “accepted sup- 
plies.” This means they hold a church if 
there are not enough males to go around 

Some gains are being made. In 1910 
only 685 women were engaged as full-time 
clerics. By 1940 the total had risen to 
3,308, a figure that represents 2.4 per cent 
of the 140,077 men and women in the min- 
istry. Just a fraction of these women, in 
all likelihood, are ordained. The majority 
probably are independent evangelists or 
affiliated with minor sects that do not rr 
quire ordination. 

Women are needed and wanted by the 
churches, of course. They welcome them 
with open arms. But only in related serv- 
ices, as missionaries, religious education 
directors, social workers, parish assistants, 
secretaries and in other lay capacities 
For women with M.A. or Ph.D. degrees 
and “a call to preach,” these positions fail 
to utilize their talents to fullest advantage. 
In some cases the women wind up wilh 
the title of “secretary” and may be prt 
vented from doing professional work. 

This state of affairs has not gone wu 
challenged. Far from it. Through th 
years, a host of courageous women hav 
defied tradition and church law to “pub 
lish the tidings.” 

Not the least was Anne Hutchinson, & 
garded as America’s first outstanding 
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woman preacher. Of intense snirituality 
and unusual intellectual force and ability, 
she provoked the so-called antinomianism 
dispute that rocked the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1637. Her belief centered 
jn salvation by faith alone. What is more, 
she had the temerity to proclaim it among 
those who espoused good works as the 
sure way to heaven. 

In those days a close alliance existed 
between Church and State. Anne was 
hailed before the Great and General Court 
of Massachusetts. Governor John Win- 
throp himself charged that she had “de- 
famed ministers” and had “maintained 
meetings at her house not comely in the 
sight of God nor fitting for her sex.” 

The Court, ignoring Anne’s gentle in- 
sistence on positive proof, convicted her 
of heresy by hearsay. Banished from the 
Colony, she found refuge in Rhode Island 
and later moved to New York. There in 
August, 1643, she and her family were 
massacred by Indians. Some overly pious 
souls, eager to justify her trial, interpreted 
Anne’s tragic end as the retribution of 
Divine Providence. 

Of Lucretia Coffin Mott, it was said 
that she was “as much above the average 
woman as Abraham Lincoln was above the 
average man.” To Lucretia Mott, the 
average woman owes much. An ardent 
abolitionist, she was also a staunch cru- 
sader for women’s rights. 


Sides with liberals 

Grief stricken by the loss of her sec- 
ond child, Lucretia Mott became an ac- 
knowledged leader of the Society of 
Friends in 1818. When a schism arose 
among the Quakers over theological dif- 
ferences, she championed the cause of 
liberal Elias Hicks, and was severely criti- 
cized by some of the Friends. 

In 1840, women were barred from an 
active part in the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention. Nettled by the slur, Lucretia 
Mott took up the cudgels for sex equality. 
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In Massachusetts, Puritans convicted 
Anne Hutchinson for preaching heresy. 


As a starter, she helped plan the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention of 1848. 
Adoption of the 19th Amendment was 
still a long way off, but the sessions 
marked a big step toward greater feminine 
freedom. 

At Lucretia Mott’s death in 1880, the 
memorial service, except for a few words 
of prayer, was conducted in deep silence. 
As the mourners stood by the open grave, 
someone asked, “Will no one say any- 
thing?” 

“Who can speak?” responded another. 
“The preacher is dead.” 

Many other exceptional women could 
be mentioned: Susannah Wesley, for ex- 
ample. A dominant figure in the begin- 
ning of a new religious faith, she is re- 


Evangeline Booth 








membered as the “mother” of Methodism. 
Catherine Booth, a powerful preacher with 
tremendous influence, holds a similar dis- 
tinction as “mother” of the Salvation 
Army. One of her daughters, Evangeline 
Booth, has earned international renown as 
a religious leader. 


Spectacular evangelist 


Possibly the most colorful of women 
preachers in recent years was Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson. She combined abundant 
energy with a flair for the theatrical and 
an itch for publicity. Her resultant career 
as a spectacular evangelist hit the head- 
lines for more than two decades. 

Aimee won a large following by mixing 
fundamentalism, faith healing, and pulpit 
pageantry. So effective were her methods 
that in 1918 she founded the International 
Church of the Four-Square Gospel. Her 
flock built the fabulous $1,500,000 Angelus 
Temple in Los Angeles and financed a 
$3,000,000 training school for ministers. 

Flowers, gaudy vestments, klieg lights. 
and orchestral ensembles drew thousands 
to Angelus Temple. Against this bizarre 
background, “Sister Aimee” as she was 
called mounted the pulpit in flowing blue 
and white robes, a Bible in one hand, a 
bouquet of red roses inthe other. Above 
the strains of rich music, she would cry in 
a vibrant, contralto voice, “Ushers. Jump 
to it. Clear the one-way street to Jesus!” 

Aimee McPherson wasn’t the only 
woman who inspired a new sect. Ann Lee 
brought Shakerism to America. Mary 
Baker Eddy launched Christian Science. 
Mrs. Alma White, called the only woman 
bishop in the world, started the Pillar of 
Fire Church. The Reverend Janet Stine 
Lewis began the Church of the Revelation. 
Maud Ballington Booth was the co- 
founder of the Volunteers of America. 

Church opposition to women in places 
of high religious authority goes back to 
the early days of Christianity. It is based 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“The ship was now in the .. . sea, tossed with waves. . 





. . But Jesus spake, saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” 


We Need a Pilot 


Jesus does something for us, in us, and through us that we cannot do for ourselves 


By JESSE HAYS BAIRD 


OOK UNTO ME, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth: for I am God, and 
there is none else.” In this text, the Old 
Testament is epitomized. Its companion 
in the New Testament is that most loved 
text, John 3:16: “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
God, man, and salvation form a trinity 
of truth which is the Gospel. Our Chris- 
tianity is so big that one can look at it as 
being any one of many things. It is a 
philosophy of life. It is a code of ethics. 
It is a program of action. It is a culture. 
There are so many things that it is that 
there is no end to the enumeration, but 
basically it is something tremendously 
greater than these. It is a salvation. 
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The word “saved” is a startling one. 
When we see it in large headlines in a 
paper, we know two things: one good and 
one bad. We know there has been a 
catastrophe, or a near catastrophe, which 
has been very bad, but from that potential 
catastrophe some precious person or some 
precious possession has been rescued. 
Something has been saved which was al- 
most lost. A brand has been snatched 
from the burning. 

To be saved, furthermore, is to have 
something done for us by another which 
we cannot do for ourselves. What is the 
meaning, then, of that Scriptural message 
of salvation which permeates the Bible? 
Is there a cosmic catastrophe or near 
catastrophe from which man has been 
snatched or needs to be snatched by some 
power beyond his own? Well, the Bible 
says there is. The daily newspaper says 
the same. Statesmen, educators, business 
leaders, psychiatrists, and newspaper edi- 
tors, are vieing with each other in calling 


for something or someone to save us from 
the baffling complexity of frustration and 
fear which is human life as now lived on 
the planet Earth. 

Yes, we need to be saved. One does not 
have to argue that point today. And the 
world is seeking a savior of saviors. The 
difficult problem is: What kind of savior 
must it be? The man on horseback is pre- 
served in bronze in almost every park of 
our land and throughout the world. These 
are saviors who have come up in hours of 
crisis. The trouble is, after they per- 
formed their salvation and their victory 
had been recorded in the annals of time, 
the salvation didn’t usually last, and there 
had to be more of the same kind of mili- 
tary saviors. 

Men of great intellect, men of art, men 
of science, men of statesmanship have 
loomed from age to age as man’s saviors 
Somehow, the job has never been done 
with any completeness or with any abid 
ing quality. The reason is that most of 
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these saviors have failed to give the solu- 
tion because they did not deal with the 
real problem, nor had they power to over- 
it. 

Mr. Gladstone, the grand old man of 
England, arose one day in the House of 
Parliament and exclaimed: “Gentlemen, 
there is only one problem in England. It 
isgin.” That is what the Bible says, and 
that is what the ages are saying as they 
idl the long story of man’s frustration. 
Mankind is in rebellion against God. Man 
js in rebellion against the universe of 
which he is a part. Therefore, he is de- 
sroying himself and his neighbors in 
body, mind, and soul. Man is sabotaging 
the beautiful universe which God has cre- 
ated. 


Thou ship of earth... 

I fear thee, for I hear the tongue and 
sword 

At battle on the deck... 

4 pilot, God! A pilot! For the helm is 
left awry; 

And the best sailors in the ship lie there 
among the dead. 













There we have it—a pilot, a pilot, Lord; 
we need a pilot. We must have a pilot. 
Inthe fullness of time, God sent a pilot. 
Our Christian Gospel is the story of the 
great and adequate salvation which he 
brought to earth. St. Paul, who by experi- 
mee and insight was predestined of God 
toexplain that salvation to the ages as no 
one else has done, indicates that it is a 
three-fold redemption. Jesus does some- 
thing for us, something in us, and some- 
thing through us that we cannot do for 
ourselves. 


raid.” 


The heart takes over 


First, Jesus has done something for us 
in heaven. His life, his teachings, his 
death, and his Resurrection have wrought 
agreat redemption, a justification, a rec- 
onciliation between God and man. Grace 


; from § is flowing on that cross of Calvary; Divine 
n and § Grace triumphed over human sin and fail- 
ed on Bure. Almighty God stooped in his divine 

majesty to lift sinful man from the wreck- 
es not Mage of his own life and world which he 
id the had created by his rebellion. 


. The § Brethren of the clergy, you cannot 


savior § Clearly explain that mystery. Don’t try 
s pre- $00 hard. But where the head cannot lead, 
irk of the heart takes over, and the accumulat- 
These fing years of meditation and experience 
urs of § deepen the conviction and give a sufficient 


per- § derstanding of what it means that “He 





ictory § died for me.” When Bunyan’s Pilgrim ar- 
time, #tived at the cross, the great burden of sin 
there § Yhich had been strapped to his back rolled 
mili- §of and disappeared in an open sepulchre, 
vhile with a bound of joy he stood erect 
, men & for the first time. 
have Second, He does something in us. He 
viors. B"tverses the machinery of the soul when 
done §¢ repent and turn to him in faith. He 





makes us hate what once we loved, and 
love what once we despised. He breaks 
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A Prayer 


By ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT 


cop, thy sea is so vast and our 

boats are so small. My little 
thoughts reach out-to explore the 
expanse of waters that mingles with 
the sky. Thy power created this 
mighty sweep of the ocean and holds 
the seven seas upon the surface of 
the earth! - 

The ships, trailing their smoke on 
the horizon, pass by and move on 
into the distance, leading my thoughts 
off to far away lands. The pageantry 
of the centuries passes before me— 
the crude canoes of primitive men, 
the junks of the Pacific, clipper ships, 
the mighty steam vessels of the twen- 
tieth century—representing the age- 
old quest of man’s mind to explore 
distant horizons and to discover new 
frontiers. O living spirit, who hast 
inspired men to seek after truth, give 
me the courage to venture forth upon 
the course of life. 

The swells break gently on the 
smooth beach, where sands washed in 
by a million tides and storms mingle 
together. Generations and centuries 
come and go, yet thou art forever the 
same. The ever-changing tides ebb 
and flow with clocklike regularity, re- 
minding me of the great mind that 
controls, not only the ocean, but the 
infinite spaces of the universe. Surely, 
I may rest my life in thy guidance. 

Sometimes I hear the breakers roar 
upon the rocks and watch the white- 
caps tumble upon an angry gray sea, 
and I feel the mighty powers of na- 
ture that are beyond the control of 
man. Again the ocean spreads before 
me like a pond, silver in the moon- 
light, and I sense that calm always 
follows the storm and rest comes to 
those who endure. May I learn to 
rest my life in thee, eternal God; and 
after I have done my best, throw off 
my fears and worries, and trust thy 
power to care for me. Amen. 


(From Boys’ Prayers © 1947, by permission 





of publisher, Association Press.) 
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the shackles of sinful habit and sets us 
free to be and do that highest good for 
which we long. He shifts the center of 
life from self to God, and gives “the 
peace that passeth understanding, when 
our hearts are stayed on him.” 

Third, He does things through us. A 
saved person becomes, as it were, a 
savior, as the grace of God moves through 
him and his life to save the world. Christ 
moves through his redeemed ones to save 
their homes, their businesses, their na- 
tions, their world. In fact, we are com- 
pelled to believe that this is the chief 
purpose of salvation. 

Jesus made concerning himself the 
astounding assertion: “For their sakes I 
sanctify myself.” For the sake of others, 
we draw near to God, that he may make 
us a channel through which his spirit can 
flow for their redemption. To state that 
truth in reverse, unless we are proving to 
be a channel of salvation for others, that 
fact becomes evidence that we are not 
saved, that we have not experienced that 
work of grace in our own hearts, nor that 
justification in heaven which we crave. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” said 
the Christ. “If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall bring forth 
much fruit.” ; 


The world looks up 


Members of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, we stand 
today judged by that tremendous truth. 
The world looks up from the rubble and 
confusion of its self-inflicted defeat, pray- 
ing for a savior. If we are real, the peo- 
ple of God we profess to be, the grace of 
God will be flowing through us in mighty 
measure to minister to mankind. 

We dare to rejoice over the evidence 
of fruit. The hungry have been fed, the 
naked have been clothed, new chapels have 
risen amidst the rubble of ruined cathe- 
drals. There has been medicine, there has 
been healing for the sick, there are some 
rays of new hope streaming into the dark 
places of the earth around the globe, be- 
cause in his name we have been doing 
some notable things. 

But I wonder, when God looks upon 
us, if our few pitiable dollars and our few 
marginal hours of time contributed to his 
work is a sufficient answer to the tre- 
mendous need which surrounds us. Our 
Christianity needs to become something so 
tremendously greater than it has ever been 
before in history that it will be a different 
kind of Christianity. Unless we achieve 
to that new standard, I fear we will fail 
him in the hour of destiny. “Look unto 
me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth, for I am God and there is none 
else.” Our sufficiency, our hope, and our 
marching orders come from him. Jesus 
Christ must do something for us that we 
cannot do for ourselves, something in us, 
and something through us, for his sake, 
our sakes, and the world’s sake. 
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NEWS OF 


Summer Season 


A story was going around in many 
churches last week. Above the door of a 
certain church, according to the tale, there 
was an engraved message which read: 
“This is the gateway to Heaven.” Below 
the engraving hung a carefully printed 
sign: “Closed duzing July and August.” 

The truth is, about ninety-nine out of 
one hundred Presbyterian churches remain 
open during the summer months. Some 
3,200 churches even branch out into week- 
day activities for children with their Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. And although some 
Westminster Fellowship groups tempo- 
rarily disband, many active groups grow 
larger because of college and university 
students who are home for the summer. 

But it doesn’t take a calendar to remind 
people that the hammock and lemonade 
season is finally here. On Sunday morn- 
ings cool-frocked women churchgoers are 
waving fans and bulletins lazily to and 
fro while the men mop the backs of their 
necks. Children are enjoying the annual 
game of buzz-fly-versus-preacher’s-nose, 
and young people as they file out of 
church are looking at camp and conference 
posters. 

By last week the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.’s summer program was in full 
swing. Thousands of young Presbyterians 
were diving into lakes, sitting in cool class- 
rooms for conference courses, and ending 
their days with twilight vesper services. 
Caravan teams were just getting their sec- 
ond wind. Young people on work fellow- 
ships were getting callouses instead of 
blisters. 

In Hanover, Indiana, last week, the del- 
egates to the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council were putting final touches 
on their work. On New York’s steaming 
East Side, the young people who had at- 
tended the Labor Temple “Go and See” 
Conference were stuffing dog-eared notes 
on labor and social problems into luggage 
pockets and checking train schedules for 
home. 

Last week, the first international work 
camps sponsored by the World Council 
of Churches were also well underway. In 
Italy, young men and women from many 
countries grew more tanned as they worked 
on the walls of the Waldensian’s interna- 
tional “village of brotherly love,” Agape 
In France, youthful workers were starting 
construction on the Village de |’Esperance 
(village of hope), a French equivalent of 
a famous international children’s village at 
Trogen, Switzerland. 

At Le Collége Cévenol in Le Chambon- 
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YouTH. 


sur-Lignon, five American Presbyterians 
and a score of other young people from 
America and Europe were laying gravel 
walks and digging foundations for new 
buildings. In Frankfurt, Germany, young 
people were helping refugees build homes 
from sun-baked bricks. In Stuttgart, 
young people were putting up a youth cen- 
ter; in Mainz, another student center was 
going up. 

The sun-lit days were long and warm. 
Both at home and abroad, hopes for peace 
and prosperity hung in the air like the 
smell of honeysuckle. It was summertime. 
Living wasn’t any easier, but it seemed so. 


131 Cans 


The bright black eyes of the small boys 
at Nantao Christian Institute in Shanghai, 
China, fastened on the teacher. He was 
telling a story that might have fallen cold 
on other ears, but not on theirs. He was 
telling a story of children in Europe, in 
Japan, in Korea who were hungry and 
cold and homeless. And when the teacher 
went on to tell about the United Nations 
International Children’s Fund to help such 


Nantao boys. They remembered. 
children, the “little rag pickers of Nantao” 
understood. They, too, had been hungry 
and cold and homeless. And they remem- 
bered very well the aid U.N.R.R.A. had 
given them. 

Without passing any resolutions or nam- 
ing any committees, the children set out to 
help. Not long ago a check for 524,000 
Chinese dollars was sent in their name to 
the Children’s Fund. Each urchin had 
searched the trash heaps of the city until 
131 empty cans had been found and sold. 


Adventure in Fellowship 


Barnett Eby, assistant director of the 
Department of Young People’s Work of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, was disappointed. Only ten 


churches had entered the good-will-foster. 
ing “Adventures in Christian Fellowship” 
Contest, an annual event sponsored by th 
Board of Christian Education and the Na. 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
But there was one consolation. Th 
churches that entered had done a good job, 

Winners in the two classes* of the cop. 
test were the Westminster Fellowships of 
the Westport Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and the First Pres. 
byterian Church of Hersman, Illinois. 

Hersman young people drove forty-five 
miles to visit the nearest Jewish syna- 
gogue, helped young people in a nearby 
town start a Westminster Fellowship, held 
a dinner for the entire Hersman com. 
munity, worked with Lutheran young peo- 
ple to refinish a communion table, and 
laid plans to help church-less Presby. 
terians in Damon, Illinois, renovate a 
deserted country church. 

In the Westport Avenue Church, young 
people 1) undertook a study of the West- 
port community; 2) visited a Jewish syn. 
agogue; 3) held a get-acquainted project 
with a nearby Catholic orphanage for 
boys; 4) held a work project with young 
Negroes of the town. 

As the experiment progressed, the West- 
port boys and girls made a few dis 
coveries. They found all worshipping con- 
gregations seem to have some of the same 
problems. Two young Jewish girls sitting 
in the row behind them whispered and 
giggled throughout the service. But what 
most impressed them was the thoughtful 
admonition of the rabbi: “Be faithful to 
your church.” 


A Wise Answer 


When last spring’s war scare had just 
about reached its peak, student members 
of the McKinley Foundation (Presby- 
terian) at the University of Illinois took 
a look at hysterical headlines, decided they 
were fed up, and sat down to figure out 
just what it was all about. After six study 
sessions, four “Supper Club” panel dis- 
cussions, and three Sunday evening 
“Lounge” discussion groups, they thought 
they had an idea. The result of their 
figuring was a recently-released, well- 
thought-out brochure expressing _ their 
thoughts about solving world problems. 

Said the students: “The family of God 
may be approached through a world order 
which will depend upon justice imple 
mented by the machinery of justice. The 
machinery of justice can produce endur 
ing world order only when motivated by 
Christian good-will. 

“By justice the Ghristian contemplates 
a condition wherein man’s dignity and 
freedom as a child of God is recognized; 


“Class A is for groups in communities where 
there are people of different racial, religious, as 
cultural backgrounds. Class B is for groups @ 
communities where the divisions among pe 
are along social and economic lines, and whert 
few, if any, of the inhabitants are of an 
faith or another race. 
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where man is unfailingly respected as a 
person, and is afforded opportunities to 
realize his greatest potentialities. This 
justice must constantly be criticized and 
perfected by Christian love. 

“The evils of the world will be over- 
come only with positive good. The source 
of this good is the ‘mind of Christ’ as 
interpreted from a study of his life and 
teachings, a personal dedication to him, 
and a life lived in close communion with 
him. 

“Being committed to the purposes of 
God as we see them and having the capac- 
ity and responsibility for moral choice, 
we as Christians must act for the welfare 
of all mankind in every personal and 
group relationship in which we find our- 
selves. We are obliged to put positive 
good-will to work, regardless of self- 
interest or group approval.” 

Thinking of specific measures, the stu- 
dents frowned on Universal Military 
Training, peacetime Selective Service, and 
the Mundt Bill, which they called “a bad 
product of ‘Red hysteria.’” They favored 
opening up immigration quotas to dis- 
placed persons and passing the Judd Bill 
providing for naturalization of all quali- 
fied residents of the United States, regard- 
less of race or nationality. Military aid 
to Europe, they said, should be examined 
cautiously. 

Of the 27,177 students at the University 
of Illinois, 24,334 have expressed religious 
preferences. Students wait to attend 
Sunday services at the McKinley Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church in block-long 
lines. The McKinley Church, established 
in 1906, claims to be the oldest student 
church in any American university. 


No Spirituality 


What do foreigners think of Ameri- 
cans? Many foreigners visiting this coun- 
try are too polite to say. Not so the 
foreign students who attended a recent 
student conference in Riverdale, New 
York. They think the average American 
doesn’t feel there is any relation between 
his religious beliefs and his conduct dur- 
ing business hours. 

A number of foreign students at the 
conference, sponsored by the New York 
Metropolitan Student Christian Council 
and the Committee on Friendly Relations 
with Foreign Students, said one of the 
“most disturbing” impressions they had 
received here was the frequent contradic- 
tion between accepted moral principles 
and actual behavior. 

Both American and foreign students at 
the conference were agreed that America, 
while it was contributing to the material 
improvement of the world through relief 
aid, was not exercising “urgently needed” 
spiritual power. 

They said “one world” could be realized 
only through increased understanding of 
“the other fellow’s way of living.” 
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Once Silent Voice Speaks 


Two years ago Arnold E. Jenny, of the 
international committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
took a day off from his work with dis- 
placed persons in Germany and wandered 
out to the ancient Hirsau monastery in 
the Black Forest. It was a bright Sunday 
morning, the kind of day he would have 
liked to share with a friend. 

Noticing a young German (“he could 
easily have been a freshman at any Amer- 
ican university, except for his well-worn, 
shiny leather shorts”), Jenny invited him 
to walk about the ruins with him. It 
was the beginning of a friendship that led, 
not long ago, to the boy’s arrival in the 
United States, the first representative of 
the German Y.M.C.A. to come to this 
country since the war. 

For Gustav-Adolf Krapf, now twenty- 
one, coming to the United States to study 
at the Eden Theological Seminary in Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, and to observe 
Y.M.C.A. work here is the attainment of 
a long fought-for goal. 

Like other German boys, he had grown 
up a member of the Hitler Youth, the 
Reichs-Arbeitsdienst (national labor serv- 
ice), and the German army. But Gus was 
a sensitive boy. He was also the son of an 
anti-Nazi pastor. He hated the regimenta- 
tion and degradation of human life of 
the Nazi movement. 

Often he poured out his protests in a 
secret diary of the war years (translation 
by Arnold E. Jenny:) 

Why does no God descend 

to loose the bands that bind my tongue? 

I would cry out, that those in huts 

might hold high their heads 

and those in palaces, tremble! 

For the indifferent, the floor would fall 

away 

beneath their feet and the secure would 

stagger! 





Gus Krapf. He made a friend at Hirsau. 


— 
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Yet my voice is silenced; 

Still am I not allowed to speak. 

But when the day is come 

When each voice shall have its freedom, 
The fire may well be found extinguished. 
Therefore stir, my Friend! 

Stir the embers of hate in my heart, 
That Time may not quench the flame! 





It was not long after that entry that 
American forces crossed the Rhine and 
threw the German army into panic. Gus 
saw his chance to escape. He deserted. 

Months of doubt and discouragement 
followed. Finally the boy found his answer 
to the confusion, fear, and anxiety with 
which Nazism had filled him. It was not 
to be had in a life of hatred. He entered 
Heidelberg as a theological student. 

After meeting Jenny and learning of 
Y.M.C.A. work, he was introduced to 
Gustav-Adolf Gedat, National Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Germany (P. L. Feb- 
ruary 28). 

He became Gedat’s right hand man, 
traveling with him through the western 
zones to work in youth camps and con- 
ferences. He got a new picture of his 
country—a country in which the people, 
many of them ex-prisoners of war who 
had felt the influence of the Y.M.C.A. 
while in P.O.W. camps, were looking to 
Christian churches and organizations for 
their greatest hope. Gustav-Adolf Krapf, 
former Nazi, decided to become a 
Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

Said Gus, “This -blind people thought 
to conquer the world . . . and as God 
reckoned the time had come, he stripped 
the nation of its idols . . . Now as a 
warning to the world, the wave of misery 
beats back upon and over us in frightful 
consequence. . . . Behind it stands God’s 
love calling his misled and erring German 
nation. He calls us home: with suffering, 
but he calls us home.” 


Meet the Champs 


Beaver College, Presbyterian college 
for women in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
has for years had a reputation for fine 
home economics and secretarial courses. 
This year it gained laurels of another kind. 
Beaver College has a team of champion 
women marksmen. 

Last spring the Beaver rifle team won 
first place in the National U.S. Women's 
Intercollegiate rifle match. 

During the practice season a crack U.S. 
Marine Corps squad from the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard challenged the Beaver girls. 
Much to the chagrin of the Marines, the 
girls won by a score of 979 to 973. “And.” 
muttered a slight, blonde Beaver marks- 
man in the hearing of a brawny but red- 
faced Marine, “I thought the world was 
safe for democracy.” 
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MENISTRY— DISTAFF SIDE 
(Continued from page 19) 


on one of the admonitory letters that the 
Apostle Paul wrote to the converts at 
Corinth. “Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,” he said, “for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak.” 

To this day, Paul’s edict has been taken 
as gospel by the majority of churches. It 
has become a decidedly controversial 
point in any and all arguments on the sub- 
ject. But the women have a ready answer 
to it. Their views are ably voiced by Mrs. 
Victoria Booth Demarest, granddaughter 
of William Booth, founder of the Salva- 
tion Army. A member of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., which does not ordain 
women, Mrs. Demarest is a nationally 
known evangelist and lecturer. 

“It is now common knowledge that 
Paul was not referring to preaching,” she 
asserts. “The apostle could not have 
referred to preaching in this passage, for 
otherwise he would contradict himself in 
the same letter—giving instructions in 
the eleventh chapter as to how women 
should be attired when they ‘prayed’ or 
‘prophesied’ in public, and then, in the 
fourteenth chapter of the same epistle, 
emphatically forbidding them to do so.” 


Turns tables on Paul 

Mrs. Demarest once had a chance to 
apply St. Paul’s admonition in reverse. It 
happened at a meeting of Salvation Army 
women officers in Chicago. Mere males 
were given permission to attend, but were 
obliged to sit apart in the balcony, some- 
what like the segregation of women in the 
early church. 

The evangelist arose to speak, looked 
straight at the women in her audience and 
said, “Let your men keep silence in the 
church. If they will learn anything, let 
them ask their wives when they get home.” 
Feminine laughter nearly disrupted the 
meeting. 

According to Mrs. Demarest, woman’s 
right to preach was established by St. 
Peter at Pentecost when he declared: “In 
the last days, saith God, I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy. .. . 
And on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of 
my Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” 

“The word prophesy,” she explains, 
“when used in the sense of ‘telling forth’ is 
the New Testament word for preaching. 
On that day the question of sex with re- 
gard to preaching was forever settled. On 
that day women as well as men received 
the supreme qualification for preaching, 
that of the anointment of the Holy Spirit.” 

The woman cleric who does obtain a 
charge faces further difficulties. Eco- 
nomic discrimination is one of the tough- 
est to hurdle. Almost invariably she must 
accept a left-over church or one which 
cannot pay for the services of a good man. 
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As a result, she often receives less than a 
living wage. 

“I have usually been appointed to 
churches paying a small salary, and have 
held them long enough to build them up 
to a better salary,” says the Reverend 
Mrs. Florence Resor Jardine of Lone Tree, 
Iowa, a Methodist minister for more than 
twenty years. 

“When they were thriving financially 
and otherwise,” she adds, “they were given 
to a man minister, and I was reassigned to 
another run-down church. It has been a 
privilege to feel that I could build up 
churches to where they were desirable.” 


W: ARE so made that we are able 
to perceive a good which is utter- 
ly beyond us and when we see it we 
must long to do something about it, 
to have a share in it, if that could be. 
We needs must love the highest when 
we see it, and love is always active. 
Faith in Christ is awareness of his 
perfection, comprehending the utmost 
of selfless compassion and love, in- 
finitely past our power to reach, yet 
insistently driving us to reach it. 
Christ’s way led to the cross, but it 
did not end there. No truth has been 
proved more conclusively through 
nearly two thousand years of history 
than that Christ lived on and still 
lives on today. He is the assurance 
that his way leads to life, in the King- 
dom of God which will never end. 
The Kingdom of God is at hand. 
There have always been people who 
lived in it. Times of fearful evil and 
misery come, but never a time when 
the Kingdom is not at hand for those 
who seek it. 
Epvitn Hamitton, in Witness to the Truth, © 








1948, by permission of publisher, W. W. Norton. 


Male clergymen themselves display lit- 
tle, if any, discrimination toward their 
feminine colleagues, seem willing to recog- 
nize them as equals. At least that is the 
experience of the Reverend Mrs. Ruth 
Sergeant Larmee, Congregational Chris- 
tian pastor at Arkansas City, Kansas. 

“During my ministry in six different 
states,” she says, “I have never noticed 
any difference in the attitude of either the 
men ministers or the laymen toward me. 
I was accepted on a par with men in every 
community. In fact, the Congregational 
Christian Minister’s Union of Cleveland, 
Ohio, composed entirely of men with the 
exception of myself, elected me president.” 

Mrs. Larmee is now president of the 
American Association of Women Min- 
isters, the voice of more than 200 leading 
women preachers. Founded in 1919 by 
the Reverend Miss M. Madeline Southard 
of Morrell, Kansas, the organization exists 
for a single purpose: to prove that wom- 
an’s place is definitely in the pulpit, as 
well as in the pew. 


Dynamic Miss Southard—writer, lec. 
turer, evangelist and Methodist minister 
for more than thirty-six years—was the 
moving spirit behind the association’s first 
and most notable triumph. In 1920, backed 
by the nineteen charter members, she per- 
suaded the then Methodist Episcopal 
Church to license women as preachers, 
Four years later it acceded to her plea for 
ordination of women. And when the three 
major bodies of Methodism merged in 
1940, the Methodist Episcopal arrange. 
ment was adopted by the united church. 

Frequent failure has attended the asso- 
ciation’s efforts, too. Throughout World 
War II, it tried without avail to have 
women chaplains appointed by the armed 
forces. While the Army and Navy h.- 
mented the shortage of chaplains, both de- 
clined to enlist women in that capacity 
for the WAC’s or WAVE’s. 


Still frown on women 

A similar condition exists in the 
churches. Although there is a continued 
lack of civilian ministers in America, the 
status of women preachers has not been 
improved to any marked degree. The ma- 
jority of churches still frown on the 
presence of women in the pulpit, use them 
only from dire necessity and then with 
grudging reluctance. It remains to be seen 
whether scarcity of male clerics and a 
more liberal view on women in the pulpit 
will lower the barriers during the next 
few decades. 

A Gallup Poll taken last year asked the 
question, “Do you think a woman would 
make as good a minister as a man?” 
Forty-seven per cent indicated they would 
rather continue having men minister to 
the religious welfare of their communities, 
while 43 per cent voiced a willingness to 
give women a chance in the pulpit. Two 
per cent saw nothing wrong with the idea, 
but wanted to be sure the applicant's 
background, personality and marital status 
met the tastes of the individual congrega- 
tion. Eight per cent had no opinion. 
Church members polled gave less approval 
to the idea than nonchurch members. 

At best, it is a discouraging situation 
for women inclined to preaching as @ 
career. Those who rebel turn to seculaf 
pursuits that give their abilities widet 
scope. Others believe the ministry is theif 
vocation; intelligent, capable, consecrated, 
they stick to preaching despite the odds 
against them. 

Take the story of the layman who wa 
informed that a woman had been engaged 
as minister of his church. “What!” he 
exclaimed. “A woman?” A few months 
later his admiring comment was, ‘What 
a woman!” 

To the wide increase of that sentiment, 
women preachers everywhere are dede 
cated. In it, they believe, lies the hope 
and the promise of a significant and grow- 
ing place for women as religious leaden 
in the Church. 
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My Name Is Han 


Protestant Film Commission repeats moviecraft success. 


H* WAS A PROSPEROUS FARMER before 
the war. But when bombs instead of 
the nourishing rain began falling over 
China, Han and his family joined the mil- 
lions of refugees swarming the roads to 
the interior. 

Han’s story, told in a motion picture 
produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission, and premiered in one hundred 
cities on June 15, is the drama that takes 
place in the soul of a practical, unsenti- 
mental man when confronted with Chris- 
tianity. In Chinese, “Han” means “every- 
man,” and the story has a universality 
that makes it meaningful far beyond its 
setting in time and locale. Han could be 


In new church movie on China, Han and his family return 
home after war years to find house and farm in ruins. 


Jury 17, 1948 





any Chinese, or any American. The crea- 
tion of this allegory in the medium of 
filmcraft is a notable achievement to the 
credit of the Commission and the nine- 
teen denominations which take part in its 
work. 

In photography, musical background, 
and dramatic technique, “My Name Is 
Han” fulfills the expectations of those 
who remember the Commission’s first mo- 
tion picture, “Beyond Our Own,” pre- 
sented in 1947. With its first film produc- 
tion effort, the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion drew favorable notice from seasoned 
movie critics all over the country. The 
Hollywood Reporter, for instance, pro- 





nounced “Beyond Our Own,” “slick and 
satisfactory,” adding that the picture 
showed “production polish of professional 
moviemakers.” Variety observed that “the 
Commission is evidently hep to show biz.” 
This sort of praise from blasé and unim- 
pressionable showpeople was gratifying to 
the members of the Commission, who de- 
sired above all else to make the most 
skillful use of the motion picture as an 
artistic medium for promulgating Chris- 
tian ideals. And there will hardly be any 
surprise if similar laurels are forthcoming 
from the theater world for “My Name Is 
Han.” 

With simplicity and restraint, the pic- 
ture unfolds the life of Han, his wife, 
and their three children as they return, 
after the war years, to their old home and 
farm. Han is the narrator, telling his own 
story in well-enunciated English with just 
enough of the Oriental intonation to add 
verity. Realism and unity of impression 
are further achieved by the use of an all- 
Chinese cast. No Occidental appears in 
the film. The Christian schoolteacher, doc- 
tor, agriculture expert, and minister are all 
Chinese, and symbolize the extent to which 
Christianity has taken root in the Orient. 

Han, in fact, is the only major char- 
acter who is not a Christian, and his 
feeling toward the religion is not at the 
outset hostility, but a stubborn disinter- 
est. He does not interfere with his wife’s 
prayers, because he thinks prayer is a 
harmless indulgence. He permits his fam- 
ily to attend the village church, and once, 
out of curiosity, goes along. But the 
service is exasperating: people sing, they 
listen to a talk, “but nothing happens— 
no work done.” 

And work is Han’s religion. There is 
so much of it to be done when they return 
to their ruined home and farm that Han 
resents time and attention going to any- 
thing else—prayers and churchgoing, for 
instance. Besides, after the years of terror 
and destruction, all this Christian talk of 
love and joy is just plain foolishness. 

Yet Han is puzzled. His wife and 
























Christian friends help them rebuild. Wife rejoices as 
skeptical Han turns to God, gives thanks for blessing. 
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Whether it’s grocery buying or the 
best long-range plan for financial se- 
curity, it’s value that counts. 

In a Moody Annuity you get 
DOUBLE VALUE! First, a good return 
on the funds placed with us. . . plus 
the assurance that your annuity will 
continue to bring you a return through- 
out your lifetime. Year after year, 
you can be sure your Moody Annuity 
checks will arrive regularly and on 
time. There’s financial value. 

But a Moody Annuity will also 
bring you spiritual value—a return 
which cannot be measured in dollars 
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friends have been through the same bitte 
experience, but they take this Christianity 
seriously. His wife approaches her ove, 
whelming tasks with cheerfulness. His 
Christian neighbors sing as they work 
A Christian man has traveled far to teach 
the villagers better ways of farming, whey 
he might have stayed at home and used 
his learning to make much money. Why? 

When his daughter begs permission to 
learn to read and write, Han learns that 
Christians have paid for a school to edu. 
cate other people’s children. Why? 

That men should kill other men to gain 
land, Han can understand; that is human 
nature. That men should struggle to pro. 
tect themselves from danger, that is nat. 
ural. But these Christians who meet crush. 
ing loss with a song, who go out of their 
way to help someone else—Why? 

Dimly Han senses that these people 
have found a better way of living than 
that of undirected “human nature,” which 
always, somehow, seems to wind up ina 
war. But he is unwilling to understand. 
Only after a final tragedy that demol- 
ishes his barricade of prejudice does Han 
get his answer. 

The climax of the picture is simple 
natural, unspoiled by histrionics. And the 
last moment is a mastertouch of tender 
ness and humor.—James W. HorrMay. 


Up-to-the-Minute Version 


I Corinthians 13 


© Though we speak in high-sounding Ame 
icanese of billions for relief and have not 
honest love, we become loud-mouthed 
boasters and clap-trap do-gooders. 

And though we have all scientific knowl 
edge and understand how to produce for 
all, and though we have a corner on the 
world’s gold so as to be able to erase 
poverty from the earth and have not love, 
we are nothing. 

And if we give richly of American ma- 
chinery and American wheat to provide 
for the poor nations of the earth, and 
even if we lower our American standard 
of living in order to provide the same and 
have not Christian love for men, tt 
profiteth us nothing. 

Love suffers foreign insults and is per 
sistently generous; love envies no other 
nation its privilege, love is never p 
of its generosity nor vain in its ability 
to give; does not behave the braggard; 
seeks not its own commercial advantage 
under cover of generosity; is not im 
tated by ingratitude, takes no account of 
backbiting. Beareth. all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
things. Love among men and nations 
on when all else fails. 

Now abideth faith, hope, love, thes 
three, but the greatest of these for mem 
and nations is honest Christian love. 


—From McCormick Seminary paper 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 

© full 4-year course for B. A. degree 


@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 


e G. |. training 

@ scholarship assistance 

®@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
© opportunity for field work 


@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations“ 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 
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WANTED 
MAN FOR YOUTH AND 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 
MANSE AVAILABLE. SALARY OPEN 
WRITE BOX 327, 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
GIVING PICTURES, REFERENCES, 
EDUCATION, EXPERIENCE 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Make extre cosh showing beeutityl esserted Smiling Sco! 
Chistes end year ‘round greeting cords, gift wrappings, 
stationery Friends and neighbor: buy en ugh! — ne expenence 
necessery. Full discount on all orders regordiess of size Extra 
benuses Write todoy fer sompies on approval — ne obligenen. 


SMILING SCOT ETicmass 13. onte 


Celumbus 15, Ohie 
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July 12-22: Princeton Institute of The- 
ology, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Members of the Princeton Seminary 
faculty, together with other ministers and 
laymen from the United States and sev- 
eral prominent leaders from abroad, make 
up the faculty of the Institute. Men and 
women from nearly every denomination 
attend. The theme this year is, “The 
Church on the Frontier of Tomorrow.” 
The program includes an evening lecture 
series on Central Europe, India, Russia, 
and Palestine, presented by leading speak- 
ers from foreign countries. 


July 14-21: Annual Meeting, Associa- 
tion of Presbyterian University Pastors, 
University of Dubuque, Iowa. 

Pastors of 103 Presbyterian Westmin- 
ster Foundation centers located in colleges 
and universities all over the country are 
expected to attend. The Reverend James 
D. Smart, editor-in-chief of the New 
Curriculum, and Dr. Joseph Haroutunian, 
a member of the faculty of McCormick 
Seminary, will be the principal speakers. 


July 19-24: Hanover Leadership Train- 
ing School for women, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana. 


July 26-31: Summer Conference for 
Ministers, McCormick Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Between 450 and 500 Protestant minis- 
ters gather annually at this conference. 
McCormick Seminary pioneered in intro- 
ducing this new venture back in 1930. 
Since then the conference has been held 
for one week every year. It has developed 
into the largest thing of its kind in 
America. 


This year, Board executives and mem- 
bers of the McCormick Seminary faculty 
will conduct courses on the Bible, the- 
ology, rural churches, pastoral counseling 
and psychiatry, and speech. 





HOMES OF THE FREE 


@ A FREE WAY OF LIFE depends on the 
character of the nation. But the character 
of the nation is formed in the nation’s 
homes. We have not always been alert to 
the truth that the survival of democratic 
processes is in large measure a matter of 
character. There will be no enduring free- 
dom without a high sense of responsibility, 
without a basic respect for others, without 
great moral strength, nor, above all, with- 
out God in our life. But these things, these 
qualities of character, are, as a rule, 
learned in the home or they are not ac- 
quired at all. 

—W. SHERMAN SKINNER, D.D. 





HELP RESTORE 
RAVAGED CHINA 


This bleak skeleton of the bombed 
Women’s Hospital in Soochow is an 
eloquent plea for the reconstruction of 
vital China mission buildings. The 
Restoration Fund has done much, but 
hundreds of churches, schools and 
hospitals are yet rubble. 


Give and Keep 


Many a Presbyterian will be stirred 
to help mission work abroad—and 
also in America, where the need is ever 
with us. Perhaps, however, you can- 
not afford to give a large sum. You 
must provide for your own security. 
Fortunately you can do both through 
the purchase of a Presbyterian Annu- 
ity. The funds you place in an annu- 
ity are fruitfully invested for missions, 
while you receive a steady life-long 
income as high as 7%—depending 
upon your age. Every six months you 
receive a check. 


Deduct from Income Tax 


The revenue from an annuity is 
largely deductible from income taxes. 
No medical examination is required. 
Send in the coupon for details of how 
a Presbyterian Annuity helps Christian 
work while it brings you security for 
the rest of your days. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


'd like to make my money work forever. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 











A GREATER 
GENERATION 


By Ernest M. Ligon 


In this significant book, Dr. 
Ligon shows how the philosophy 
of Jesus plus the method of 
science can be combined to 
achieve a greater generation of 
men and women than the world 
has ever known. The book des- 
cribes the roles of science and 
religion in human betterment 
as carried out by Dr. Ligon in 
the Union College Character Re- 
search Project in Schenectady, 
New York. Methods now in 
use throughout the country which 
lead to the cooperation of church, 
home and oe ba are outlined. 
Dr. Ligon is the author of THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN PERSONALITY and 
THEIR FUTURE IS NOW.$2.50 


At All Bookstores 
MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 














| New York 11, New York _|| 


College Teachers Wanted 


Active male members in an Evangelical Protestant 
Church committed to the Christian emphasis in 
higher education. Loyal to American ideals in 
goverament, economics and society. 
Professor of Economics, to develop o s 
Christian Institute of Human 
tions. .D. with an interest in or- 
ganized labor, $4,500 














chology, of | Gnctich Lsterature, Po 
cholog Seciology oung men wit 
'h.D. 34000 


ot in Mathematics-Physics, 
———- with special interest in Speech 

an Debate. Recent graduates with 

Master's Degree, who desire to study 

fer Dectorate (ome hour from Colum- 
) $3000 


Apply with data on education, experience and 
references (include pastor) to 


Schweitzer 
Bloomfield Castege 
Bicomficld, N. J. 











WANTED: Director of Religious Education, 
Church of 1500 members, good salary, real 
opportunity for constructive and satisfying 
service. Give qualifications and reference in 
letter to the Rev. John Paul Vincent, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Sioux City, lowa. 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


© PrespyTerRIAN Lire subscribers desir- 
ing change of address for the summer 
months only are requested to make ar- 
rangements with their local postmaster for 
this service giving Post Office sufficient 
postage for the issues they desire for- 
warded. 
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Swords and Plowshares 


THe CHURCH, THE GOSPEL AND WAR. 
Edited by Rufus M. Jones. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. (169 pp., $2.00) 


REVIEWED BY RuTH IKELER 


| Bo LITERARY worK of Rufus Jones, 
eminent Friend who died June 16, 
was the editing of this symposium on 
peace. Dr. Jones’ introduction recalls 
Mark Twain’s famous epigram about the 
weather. Through all the centuries, much 
has been said, but little done, about peace. 

Twelve persons, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, writers, professors, and clergymen, 
express their views on the position of 
the individual Christian, and of the 
Church, in peace and war. Their beliefs 
rest on the following premise: that 
Christ’s followers have accepted the New 
Testament and that, in so doing, they 
have accepted the Sermon on the Mount 
and the basis of Christianity—love. But 
in the view of these writers, when war 
is the issue, the Church, both Protestant 
and Catholic, does not always practice 
what it preaches. 

The contributors to The Church, the 
Gospel and War believe that war is in- 
trinsically immoral. There is, they say, no 
such thing as a “just” war, although each 
side always thinks that its cause is “just” 
while that of its “enemy” is immoral. 

Some of the contributors base their 
arguments on the special innovations of 
modern war. Formerly, they say, war was 
a hand-to-hand affair, affecting only those 
men who desired to be in battle. Now 
war is wholesale slaughter. In order to 
wipe out munition plants in an opposing 
nation, we send planes loaded with bombs. 
But since our planes are forced to fly 
miles above the ground, accuracy is low. 
Some of these bombs, perhaps all, are 
going to fall on innocent men, women, 
children who are not engaged in battle. 

These mass killings, the outcome of 
modern warfare, cannot be condoned, say 
these twelve writers. The Church can no 
longer look the other way during a war. 
The Church is going to have to do some- 
thing positive or she will forfeit the 
confidence of mankind. Christians are 
going to have to embrace the creed they 
profess or cease to be Christ’s followers. 

The writers are aware of the conse- 
quences of such a decision. Christianity is 
undergoing the greatest trial in its his- 
tory. Not since the time when Christians 
were devoured by wild animals in the 
Roman arena have Christians had to make 


such a momentous decision as this book 
urges upon them. 

Kirby Page, one of the contributors to 
this volume, in his essay “Atomic Slaugh. 
ter Confronts the Church,” writes tha 
when the first atomic bomb was dropped 
—‘“the true nature of modern war was 
exposed in stark reality to be promiscuous 
mass killing of entire populations. 

“During the months since August 6, 
1945, (the date of the dropping of the 
first bomb on Hiroshima) the conviction 
has deepened throughout Christendom 
that a choice must be made and cannot 
be evaded: the way of the atomic war, or 
the way of Jesus.” 


Society’s Censor 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: PROPHET Froy 
America. By D. R. Davies. The Mac. 
millan Company, New York. (102 pp, 
$2.00) 


T HE Vicar oF Hoty Trinity of Brigh- 
ton, England, D. R. Davies, has writ- 
ten the biography of Reinhold Neibuhr, 
who is, he writes, “by any standard of 
judgment whatsoever, a leading, if not 
the leading, theorist in the contemporary 
revolution in Christian thought.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, currently a profes- 
sor at Union Theological Seminary, is the 
son of a German Evangelical minister. A 
graduate of Elmhurst College and Yale 
University, he was sent to Detroit in 
1915 to become a minister to the Bethel 
Evangelical Church. In Detroit he had 
the opportunity to watch the progress of 
the Ford experiment in mass production, 
and this development, Vicar Davies writes, 
became the first target of Niebuhr’s social 
criticism. 

Unlike others of his time, Reinhold 
Niebuhr did not see the conveyor-belt 
bringing heaven down to earth. He saw 
wage-slaves with torn nerves, human be- 
ings spending their days in soul-deadening 
monotony, earning barely enough to live. 

But, Vicar Davies points out, at the 
same time that Niebuhr was moving 
toward the Left politically, he was mov- 
ing toward the Right in his religious be 
liefs. He decried the optimism of the 
liberals in the Church and reaffirmed the 
older emphasis on human fallibility and 
sin. Reinhold Niebuhr saw man as both 
animal and spirit. These two elements, 


working in opposition to each other, made, 


man anxious. According to Niebuhr, ant 
iety leads to doubt and unbelief whid 
are the root of sin. This conservatism it 
religion, coupled with his leftish political 
views, Vicar DavieS feels, makes Niebubt 
unique. 

D. R. Davies considers Reinhold Nie 
buhr a prophet, a man one step ahead 
of the rest of the world. “True prophesy, 
says Davies, “is not a mere pronounce 
ment, but a burdened utterance, for it tell 
of a doom which involves the prophet him 
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self.” Niebuhr realizes that the corrup- 
tion he sees and criticizes in people and 
jnstitutions is also at work in himself. 

On only one point does Davies call 
Niebuhr to account: his neglect of the 
Church as an organization. Niebuhr, Da- 
vies charges, completely ignores the phys- 
ical plant and staff in his thinking. Nie- 
buhr neglects the place of the physical 
church in civilization. This neglect, Davies 
feels, is the one flaw in an otherwise 
admirable theological outlook. 

Niebuhr, more than any other modern 
prophet, his biographer tells us, foresaw 
man’s disillusion with his commercial 
civilization, and held out the antidote of 
religion. To men and women turning from 
their smashed gods of science, searching 
for order and harmony, his voice has 
brought hope. Since the purpose of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr: Prophet From America is 
to lead these men and women to a better 
uderstanding of Niebuhr, it is unfor- 
tunate that Davies’ style makes rather 
dificult reading. Indeed, many have felt 
that Niebuhr writes more clearly than 
those who explain his writings. 

Nevertheless, this little book is an able 
summary of the life and thought of the 
Christian philosopher. “Reinhold Niebuhr 
isa gift of God to a tortured and troubled 
world,” says Davies. “He has made 
orthodox theology relevant to our secular 
crisis. He made it intellectually respect- 
able. By his prophetic insight and pas- 
sion, he has made the Christian faith an 
inescapable social issue for a generation 
whose own secular faith has proved to be 
bankrupt.”—RuTH IKELER. 


Radio Rocks the Cradle 


SometHING’s Got To Give. By Marion 
Hargrove. William Sloane Associates, New 
York. (312 pp., $3.00) 


S= HERE, Civilian Hargrove—what’s 
the idea? A few years ago you wrote 
abook about the Army without obscenity. 
Now you’ve gone and done a novel about 
couples who are happily married—in the 
whole book nary a neurosis or a hidden 
repression. What are you trying to do, 
revolutionize the publishing world? 

Readers and movie-goers who remember 
chuckling over See Here, Private Har- 
grove, will find Civilian Hargrove’s first 
novel Something’s Got to Give as laugh- 
able as his other book—a sprightly tale for 
summer reading in the hammock. 

In defiance of current literary practice, 
this story has a plot, a plot which con- 
tems the families of Joe and Chuck, two 

tung writers newly escaped from the 

tdlam of deadlines, radio copy and movie 
‘ctipts. They have established themselves, 
their wives, and their aggregate of four 
thildren in idyllic country homes with 
hough financial backlog to tide them over 
their period of breaking into free-lance 
Writing. 

Jury 17, 1948 


All was going well—Joe was cashing 
in on the “whodunit” market and Chuck 
was mastering the short story field—when 
Carolyn slept late one morning, and the 
serpent entered their Eden. 

Carolyn, Joe’s wife, awoke from her 
long sleep charged with energy and the 
idea of doing a radio show on the care 
and feeding of children. She and Betsy, 
Chuck’s wife, and their noisy, healthy 
offspring were well-equipped, she felt, 
to manage such a program. And besides 
giving the girls a whirl at a career, it 
would provide extra funds for both fam- 
ilies while Joe and Chuck were shooting 
at the best-seller lists. 

Needless to say, the husbands were not 
so sure a radio show was what they needed. 
But the girls wheedled them into making 
radio contacts for them, securing a spon- 
sor, and writing the show. The girls, 
after all, had to do the actual broadcast- 
ing. 

Success in radio, they learn, is what 
shouldn’t happen to a girl’s best friend. 
They become so involved in telling other 
mothers how to care for children they 
almost forget about th€ir own. 

In the way The Hucksters lampooned 
radio advertising, this story jibes at the 
soap operas and homey commentators of 
daytime shows. The vapidity and false- 
ness of much of “woman’s radio” is the 
serious foundation of Hargrove’s comedy. 

Of course, it all comes out right in 
the end, after an intricate and neatly- 
planned climax. Carolyn sleeps in another 
morning, arises with another plan, and 
their world moves merrily on. 

But see here, author Hargrove—you 
had your heroines do a program on keep- 
ing children from picking up profanity 
from their parents, then made your own 
characters frequent offenders in this re- 
spect. Profanity on the printed page stands 
out much as it does in the mouths of 
children. Why did you have to go and put 
this blemish in an otherwise delightful 
novel of deft social satire and refreshing 
laughter?—E. P. H. 





Puoto CREDITS 
Photographs not otherwise credited 
From left to right and top to bottom 
Pace 5: Joseph Morsello 
Pace 6: Church World Service 
Pace 8: Acme 
Pace 9: Frank Zimmerman 
Pace 10: RNS 
Pace 15: Bob Laubach 
Pace 16: Information and Public Rela- 
tions Office, Lusaka Northern Rho- 
desia: Laubach (2) 

Pace 17: Inf. and Pub. Rel. Office, 
Lusaka, No. Rhodesia 

Pace 18: Culver 

Pace 19: Religious News Service; Cul- 
ver; Salvation Army; R.N‘S. 

Pace 20: Alexander Bida 

Pace 23: Arnold Eugene Jenney 

Pace 25: Protestant Film Commission 
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ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
AWARD 


T ue ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
AWARD has been established to 
encourage the writing of distin- 
guished books in the broad field 
of evangelical Christianity. The 
award is offered at intervals of ap- 
proximately two years to the au- 
thor of the book manuscript which, 
in the opinion of a Board of 
Judges, will accomplish the great- 
est good for the Christian faith and 
Christian living among all people. 


Any unpublished manuscript 
whose purpose is in harmony with 
the general purpose of the award, 
excepting only fiction and try, 
will be considered when submitted 
according to the rules. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press_ will 
pay to the author of the manuscript 
selected by the Board of Judges 
the sum of $7,500, of which $5,000 
is an outright award and $2,500 is 
an advance against royalties. In 
event no manuscript submitted is, 
in the opinion of the Board of 
Judges and the publishers, worthy 
of the award, the award will be 
passed and the $5,000 outright 
award will be added to the award 
for the following contest. 


The Board of Judges 


Grorce A. BUTTRICK 
Pastor, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City 
Wrirrrep E. GARRISON 
Literary Editor, The Christian 
Century 
Noian B. HARMON, JR. 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Hatrorp E. Luccock 
Yale University Divinity School 
Horace G. SMITH 
President, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Henry P. VAN Dusen 
President, Union Theological 
Seminary (New York) 


Manuscripts may be entered in 
the contest only in accordance with 
the rules explained in the Award 
Prospectus, which will be mailed 
on request. 


Address all communications 
to 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Awarp EpITor 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 




















There’s a message 
to you of 


SAFETY, 
SECURITY 


SATISFACTION 


<< _ in the pages of 
——\ this little book 







Let us tell you 

how you may have 

1. Protection in Old 

Age 2. Freedom from 

Worry 3. A Steady In- 

come 4. Permanent 

Satisfaction in the 

check that comes regu- 
larly to you as a holder of an An- 

nuity Agreement of the American Bible Society. 

Such checks have been issued regularly for over 
100 years . . . helping to bring security and satis- 
faction in spite of disturbing world conditions. 

In addition there’s the fine satisfaction of taking 
part in the significant work of making the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 

The booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” explains the 
plan, tells you how you may avail yourself of its 
two-fold advantages, and explains how it entitles 
you to certain tax exemptions, 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
American Bible Society, 7 


I 

| 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

| [] Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PL-6 entitled “A Gift That Lives’ 

I OJ I enclose $..___... for the world-wide 

1 istribution of the Scriptures. 

I 

! 

I 





















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marin "Yom ¢ Ser 1948 












SETHLENEM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Broad & Diamond Sts., Phila. 22, Pa. 
The REV. RALPH G. TURNBULL, Minister 
GUEST PREACHERS: 


July 4 & 18—Rev. Andrew W. Blackwood, D.D., 
Princeton 


John Pitts, Ph.D., Bloomfield 
Norman V. Hope, FP)... Princeton 
Poul C. Warren, Th.D., Baltimore 
Herbert 5S. Mekeel, D.D., Schenectady 


July 11—Rev 
July 25—Rev 
Aug 1—Rev 
Aug BR Rev 


Aug. 15—Rev. George E. Sweazey, PRL.D.. New York 
Aug. 22—Rev. John MH. McComb, D.D., New York 
Aug. 20—Hev Norman G. Dunning, MA, LLB. 


England 
Services: 10:45 A.M. and 7:45 P.M 
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ii IS MY OWN CONVICTION that a well- 
rounded religious record library should 
include not only the music with which 
we are already familiar, but also the great 
songs of faith of other religious groups. 
For that reason, I have included this 
time new albums of Jewish and Greek 
Orthodox music, as well as two more 
groups of Negro spirituals. 

Excerpts from Bach’s Matthaus 
Passion, Vol. I, sung in English by the 
Bach Choir, with the Jacques Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, and 
Dr. Peasgood, organist, with Dr. Thorn- 
ton Lofthouse at the harpsichord (English 
Decca, seven 12” records). This is beau- 
tiful choral music from one of Bach’s 
monumental works. Outstanding is the 
solo voice of Kathleen Ferrier, contralto. 
Because of the great length of the entire 
oratorio and the unfamiliarity of most of 
the music, it was a smart decision to 
select the numbers contained in this al- 
bum rather than to endeavor to record 
the whole composition. 

Sabath Prayers, sung by Cantor 
Jonah Binder and chorus (Disc, two 12” 
records). These are appropriate prayers 
and well-known traditional Hebrew folk 
songs. They are typical of the music which 
may be heard in a synagogue on a regular 
Friday night service. They include the 
Sholem Aleichem and the Schema Isroel, 
which one hears so frequently on the 
“Message of Israel” program over the 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Faith of Our Fathers, sung by the 
Sonora Chapel Choir, directed by Eugene 
Mott (Sonora four 10” records). For 
those who want an album of the familiar 
hymns of Presbyterianism, this one is 
unexcelled. There are sixteen selections 
included, among them being, “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go”, “Rock of Ages”, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy”, “Crown Him With 
Many Crowns”, “A Mighty Fortress”, 
“Come, Thou Almighty King”, “Faith of 
Our Fathers’, “Abide With Me”, “Lead, 
Kindly Light” and seven other equally 
well-known selections. 

Beloved Church Solos, sung by 
Laura Stover, soprano; Lydia Summers, 
contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor; and J. 
Alden Edkins, bass; with organ (Bible- 
tone four 10” records). As indicated by 
the title, these pieces are often heard as 
solos during church worship services. They 
include “How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tains’, “Great Peace Have They”, “Open 
the Gates of the Temple”, “Calvary”, 
“The City Four-Square”, “The Ninety- 
First Psalm”, “I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say” and “That Sweet Story of 
Old.” The soloists were well chosen. All 
have fine voices, and diction is excellent. 





American Spirituals, sung by Ken. 
neth Spencer (Sonora four 10” records), 
This is an album of familiar spiritual. 
They include “Joshua Fit the Battle of 
Jericho”, “Little David, Play on Yo 
Harp”, “Deep River”, “Go Down, Moses” 
and others. 

This young Negro singer has distin. 
guished himself in concert appearances 
throughout the country, and has been a 
guest artist with some of the outstanding ( 
symphony orchestras. 

Spirituals, sung by the Thrasher Won. 












ders and the Two Gospel Keys (Dix Bf 
three 10” records). The artists are from 
Alabama, the cradle region of spiritual § | 2: 
Although they were unfamiliar names to en 
me, the album cover says that they “have 
won distinction in the last two years on 
radio, stage, concert and at gospel meet- 
ings.” After hearing them sing, I woud § 
say that the comment is well-deserved 
Byzantine Music, sung by the Byzan- ae 


tine Singers (Disc three 10” records). The 
Byzantine Singers are a Greek chorus who 
specialize in the liturgical music of the | A 










Greek Orthodox Church. You have to se 
hear this music several times before you re 
comprehend the beauty of it. Among the 

selections, my favorite is the “Liturgy 2 





of St. John Crysostom,” which, strangely 
enough, I liked least of all on first hear 
ing. 
Now Heav’n in Fullest Glory 
Shone, sung by Norman Walker, basi 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, com 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent (Columba 
one 12” record). This is a single aria from 
Haydn’s “The Creation,” coupled with t 
preceding recitatives, “And God Said, & 
the Earth Bring Forth” and “Strai 
Opening Her Fertile Womb.” It is a f 
rendering of an outstanding solo. 
—Tuomas F. Huns 
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Truth is Consistent 4 


epee IS ALWAYS CONSISTENT with 
self and needs nothing to help it out; 
it is always near at hand and sits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out befor 
we are aware; whereas a lie is trouble 
some, and sets a man’s invention upon 
the rack, and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good. It is like 
building upon a false foundation, which 
constantly stands in need of props 
shore it up, and proves at last me 
chargeable than to have raised a subs 
tial building at first upon a true and soli 
foundation; for sincerity is firm and s 
stantial, and there is nothing hollow 
unsound in it, and, because it is pi 
and open, fears no discovery; of whi 
the crafty man is always in danger. . - 

When a man has once forfeited 
reputation of his integrity, he is set f 
and nothing will then serve his tu 
neither truth nor falsehood. (Tillotson, if 
Five Minutes a Day by Robert E. Speety 
by permission Westminster Press.) 
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Invites you to accept these two magnificent New Books 
that you will be proud to read and keep permanently in your library 


BOTH FREE. 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


y=. the Family Reading Club invites you 
to accept the brand-new, best-selling 
novel, “Pilgrim's Inn,’ as your FREE Mem- 
bership Gift when you join our book club— 
plus “Milton Cross’ Complete Stories of the 
Great Operas” as your first FREE Bonus 
Book! The Family Reading Club was 
founded to find and distribute books for the 
whole family—books which are worthwhile, 
interesting and entertaining without being 
sensational! Read, below, how the Club op- 
erates and of the many advantages member- 
ship offers you. Then mail the coupon— 
without money—to join the Club and get 
your TWO FREE BOOKS— today! 


. has a spell 


PULGRIM’S INN 
By Elizabeth Goudge 


Millions of book-lovers and movie-goers were 
enchanted by “Green Dolphin Street.” Now the 
world-famous author of this magnificent novel 
tells the even more fascinating story of how the 
magic of a peaceful old seaside inn changed the 
troubled lives of all whom it sheltered! Here 
is a novel such as comes all too rarely—excit- 
ing, humorous and filled with human, lovable 


of characters. Free from sordid situations and with 


COMPLETE STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 


Here is the book which is exciting music-lovers 
from coast to coast—one of the decade's most 
significant publishing events. Five years in the 
making by the man who has interpreted grand 
opera on the air for over twenty years, this new 
masterwork explains every aria, all the action, 
the complete stories of the world's best-loved 
operatic dramas. Contains 627 fascinating pages, 
sturdily bound for long use. Here's a splendid 


Describes 72 operas. 


beauty, a sweet, calm, 
srong philosophy... ." 
—Los Angeles Times 


no grim or apsravating 
the warmest, ba 
you must not miss! 
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MAIL COUPON 

now! 

“Pligrin’s tan” 
and 


BOTH FREE: — 


WITH MEMBERSHIP the Great Operas” 


family Reading Club, Dept. 7PL 
Mineola, Mew York 

Picase enroll me in the Family Reading Club and 
send me yn a s Inn” as m free Membership 
Gift Book an Milton Cross’ Complete Stories of 
the Great Operas” as my Grst ““Bonus’’ Book. Each 
moath you will send me a review of the Club's 
forthcoming sclection—which I may accept or re 
ject as I choose. There are no ship dues or 
lees—only the requirement that I acc a mini 
mum of four Club selections during ‘he coming 
twelve months at only $1.89 each, plus postage 
and handling 


Sarent em Bb. 0040 0600 0000 cvdevibedéooes 


vee komt... State 

Age, 4 
Occupation sabaaia pio ME DNs ci-a8 
Same price in Canada: 105 Bond &., Toronto 2 
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coblems, it is one of 
‘p piest books of the year—a book 
Publisher's price, $3.00. 


Books for 


Each month publishers are invited to sub- 
mit books they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Board of Edi- 
tors then selects the book it can recommend 
most enthusiastically to members. These are 
the books which every member of your 
family can read—books which will strive for 
the majesty and beauty of such classics as 
“Random Harvest,” ‘“The Robe,” “My Friend 
Flicka,” or “How Green Was My Valley.” 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling charge) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book 
review which will come to your home each 
month. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—only four cach year to 
retain your membership! All selections are 
new, complete, well-printed and well-bound ; 
each will be a real addition to your library. 
And your books will be delivered right to 
your door by the postman! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


book for months of superb reading entertainment 
—a book which every membe 
will enjoy and treasure! Publisher's price, $3.75. 


Selected Reading 
Guide. Illustrated by 
Dolores Ramos. 


t of your family 


the Entire Family at Enormous Savings 


FREE “BONUS” BOOKS 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“bonus” book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. (On this special offer you 
get your first free bonus book in advance, 
along with your Membership Gift Book). 
These “bonus” books are guaranteed to meet 
the high Club standards of superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter. The purchase 
of books from the Club for only $1.89 each 
—instead of the publishers’ retail prices of 
$2.75 to $4.00—plus the value of the “‘bo- 
nus” books you get free actually saves you 
as much as 50% of your book money! 


JOIN NOW—SEND“NO MONEY 

If you believe in a book club which: will 
appeal to the finer instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family . . . let us introduce you 
tothe Family Reading Club by sending you 
“Pilgrim's Inn” and “Stories of the Great 
Operas’—-BOTH FREE! Just mail the cou- 
pes. However, as we must limit our mem- 

rship to the number of books contracted 
for, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW, 


. MINEOLA, N. Y. 








